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GEORGE KALMANOFF 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Tecan - GAGE, SIGNIFICANT 
economic subjects were brought forward 
in comprehensive array and were dis- 
cussed from varied standpoints at the 
recent Montevideo (Uruguay) meeting 
of the UN body known commonly as 
ECLA. New light was thrown on vital 
matters; fresh vistas were opened up. 

To achieve a just understanding of 
these efforts and activities, it seems de- 
sirable to give, at the outset, a bit of 
background on ECLA. The United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, in 
considering the economic problems of 
the world and in adopting resolutions 
and recommendations for their solution, 
is assisted by three regional commis- 
sions: ECE, the Economic Commission 
for Europe; ECAFE, the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East; and 
ECLA, the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. These Commissions, 
each with its own Secretariat under ad- 
ministrative control of the UN Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs at Lake Suc- 
cess, is composed of representatives of 
the governments concerned with the 
problems of the respective areas. The 
nations represented are those located in 
the areas themselves as well as others 
whose interests are linked with those of 
countries in the areas. The United 
States is represented on all three Com- 
Missions. The decisions taken and rec- 
ommendations made by the Commissions 
are subject to review by their parent 
body, the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

ECLA, the Economic Commission for 
latin America, was created early in 1948. 
Its membership consists of the 20 Latin 
American Republics, the United States, 





and 3 European nations: France, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands. The 
headquarters of the Secretariat are 
haintained at Santiago, Chile, where the 
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first annual session of the Commission 
was held in June 1948. Following a 
policy of alternating the site of annual 
sessions between the southern and the 
northern sections of the Latin American 
area, the second session was held at Ha- 
bana, Cuba, in May—June 1949. The 
third annual meeting recently took place 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, from June 5 
to 21, 1950. 


Many Vital Subjects Dealt With 


The agenda of ECLA’s recent session 
at Montevideo included a variety of 
topics, largely based on the reports com- 
pleted by the Secretariat pursuant to 
directives adopted by the Commission at 
its preceding annual session.» These 
topics were: 

The current economic situation and 
basic economic development problems in 
Latin America; 

Technical assistance; 

Immigration prospects; 

Foreign-trade problems; 

Conditions affecting foreign invest- 
ments in the area; 

The administration of agricultural 
credit in Central America; and— 

Coordination of the activities of ECLA 
with those of other international organi- 
zations, in particular the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council of the 
Organization of American States. 


Economic Development the 
Dominant Theme 


The analysis of the current economic 
situation in Latin America prepared by 
the Secretariat was organized around 
the theme of economic development. 


— 

1 Reports prepared by the Secretariat be- 
tween the first and second sessions of the 
Commission have been published as United 
Nations documents, for which the sales agent 
in the United States is International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
These reports are: Economic Survey of Latin 
America 1948, United Nations Publication 
Sales No. 1949. II. G. 1; The Economic Devel- 
opment of Latin America and its Principal 
Problems, United Nations Publication Sales 
No. 1950. II. G. 2; and Agricultural Requi- 
sites in Latin America, United Nations Pub- 
lications Sales No. 1950. II. G. 1. 


Broad Range of Topics Covered at Montevideo Session of ECLA 


UN Reviews and Appraises Latin 


America’s Economic Problems 


It includes a general theoretical inter- 
pretation of the process of development, 
followed by an analysis of development 
over the past 25 years to the present in 
individual countries. The rate of de- 
velopment in various branches of indus- 
try, mining, and agriculture is analyzed 
in relation to population growth, the 
capacity to export and import, and the 
rate of investment. 

Specific aspects of the economic situa- 
tion were dealt with in separate reports. 
A report on trade trends and policies 
points up the failure of trade with 
Europe to regain its prewar level, and 
analyzes the internal and external 
effects of the policies adopted to meet 
the balance-of-payments _ difficulties 
arising from investment for develop- 
ment and from the inconvertibility of 
many of the world’s currencies. The 
economic and legal factors affecting 
foreign investments in the area are 
analyzed in a series of reports on selected 
individual countries, prepared in cooper- 
ation with the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. The administration 
of agricultural credit in Central Amer- 
ica was studied, and certain recommen- 
dations for its improvement were made, 
by a joint group of ECLA and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
UN (FAO), assisted by an expert from 
the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. The relationship be- 
tween immigration and economic devel- 
opment in three countries—Brazil, Chile, 
and Venezuela—was studied in a report 
prepared with the assistance of other 
organizations competent in this field. 


Far-Reaching Resolution—U. S. 
Delegation’s Position 


The most far-reaching resolution 
adopted by the Commission at Monte- 
video consisted of a 10-point statement 
of principles on economic development, 
which also included requests to the 
Secretariat that certain studies be 
undertaken pursuant to some of these 
principles. This resolution was consid- 
ered by the Latin American delegations 
to be the most important contribution of 
ECLA thus far, and came to be called 
by them the “decalogue of Montevideo.” 
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The United States delegation, although 
subscribing wholeheartedly to the objec- 
tives implicit in. this resolution—the 
promotion of economic development and 
the elevation of the levels of living in 
Latin America—expressed the opinion at 
the Conference that such a statement of 
principles, because of its profound im- 
plications, merited a more thorough 
study by governments than could be 
given during the short period of the ses- 
sion. It pointed out that the objective 
of economic development is of tre- 
mendous importance to countries rela- 
tively developed as well as to those less 
developed. For this reason it should in 
no way be endangered by hasty sub- 
scription to means some of which might 
prove to be self-defeating. 

The specific action taken by the 
United States delegation was approval of 
the resolution with the understanding 
that this Government would have the 
oppertunity to study the provisions so 
as to determine whether any may not be 
in harmony with international commit- 
ments or the economic foreign policy of 
the United States. 

The economic-development resolution 
calls upon the Latin American govern- 
ments to determine the specific goals of 
development and to establish priorities 
for their realization in order to effect a 
coordinated use of their resources. It 
recommends that they take “adequate 
measures to maintain, stimulate, and 
develop” and, in some cases, to protect 
industrial activities, which (among other 
reasons) are necessary to absorb man- 
power released from agriculture as a 
result of technological advances. It calls 
attention to the desirability of widening 
the area of demand for Latin American 
industrial products through greater 
trade within the area. It recommends 
that measures be taken to use the ability 
to import, derived from exchange-earn- 
ing capacity in such a way that the goods 
required for economic development will 
be available—including steps in certain 
cases designed to replace imports by 
domestic products. 

It recognizes the need to stimulate 
and diversify exports to earn the ex- 
change required for imports of goods for 
economic development, and recommends 
that import capacity be utilized to the 
fullest extent. It calls attention to the 
indirect adverse effect on economic de- 
velopment of measures by consuming 
countries tending to diminish exports 
from Latin America. In order to miti- 
gate the vulnerability of the Latin Amer- 
ican economies to world depressions, it 
recommends that steps be taken to in- 
crease the elasticity of demand for im- 
ports by developing appropriate lines of 
domestic production. 

As regards the work of the Secretariat, 
the resolution calls upon it to continue 
paying special attention in its annual 
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surveys to the problems of economic de- 
velopment; to render assistance when 
requested by governments in the consid- 
eration of objectives of and plans for 
development; to study the capacity of 
large consuming nations to absorb Latin 
American exports, paying attention in 
such studies to potential competition of 
products from other areas of the world; 
and to study measures designed to 
achieve full and productive employment 
in Latin America, giving consideration to 
the adverse effects on Latin America’s 
balance of payments that might result 
from full-employment policies adopted 
elsewhere in the world. 


Domestic Capital Resources 
Plus Foreign Financing 


As regards the financing of economic 
development, the Conference expressed 
in other resolutions its recognition of 
the need for fully mobilizing domestic 
capital resources to this end and of the 
supplementary need for foreign financ- 
ing as well. The Secretariat was di- 
rected to study the factors affecting do- 
mestic capital markets, as well as to 
complete a series of studies begun on 
the economic and legal status of foreign 
investments in each Latin American 
country.” Governments were called 
upon to make known “periodically and 
in a systematic fashion data concerning 
the amount, origin and nature of foreign 
investment, as well as concerning the 
policies and legal and administrative 
measures, practices and procedures that 
affect foreign investments in their re- 
spective territories.” Interest was ex- 
pressed in continuation by the United 
Nations Secretariat at Lake Success of 
its studies of policies, particularly of 
capital-exporting countries, affecting 
private foreign investments. 

Satisfaction was expressed regarding 
the shift in attention during recent years 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
Struction and Development to _ the 
financing needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, and the Bank was urged to 
intensify this policy to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. In this connection, it was 
pointed out by several delegations that 
economic development was retarded by 
the insufficiency of domestic financial 
resources to cover local-currency ex- 
penditures for development, and that 
this circumstance at times has prevented 
full utilization of aid obtained from in- 
ternational financing agencies. The 
Secretariat was requested to investigate 
the policies being followed and developed 
with respect to the financing of develop- 
ment projects with this situation in 
mind, and to report thereon at the next 

2 The countries for which such studies have 
been completed are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 





session so that there may be a full dis. 
cussion against all the pertinent back. 
ground data. 


Technical Assistance and 
Migration 


Consideration was given at the Cop. 
ference to the contribution to economic 
development that can be made by pro. 
grams of technical assistance and migra. 
tion, especially in the light of activities 


in these fields of other internationg) 


organizations. 
It was recommended to the Secretary 


General of the United Nations that he | 


utilize the Secretariat of ECLA “as fully 
and actively as possible in assisting the 
Member Governments in appraising 


their need for technical assistance, in | 


formulating their requests for such as. 
sistance, and in implementing such 
assistance.” Special attention was paid 
to the need for greater technical compe. 
tence in the domestic administration of 
credit for promoting agricultural pro. 
duction. Appropriate United Nations 
agencies were requested to give due em- 
phasis to scholarships for professional 
training in this field. A conference of 
agricultural credit experts of the Central 
American countries was called for to en- 
able them to exchange ideas regarding 


the steps necessary to achieve greater 


technical competence. ECLA and FAO 
were called upon to complete their co- 
operative program of studies of the ad- 
ministration of agricultural credit in all 
of Latin America, such studies having 
been made thus far for Central America 
only. 

The program of UNESCO intended to 
increase the availability of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials was 
given full support. Means of increasing 
the local output of such materials are to 
be studied jointly by ECLA and UNES- 
CO, and governments were called upon 
to eliminate barriers which impede their 
international circulation. 

The Conference recognized that immi- 
gration can play an important role in the 
economic development of Latin America, 
and took particular note of the existence 
of surplus populations available for emi- 
gration from certain countries of Europe. 
It was recommended that the ECLA and 
International Labour Organization Sec- 
retariats work jointly to advise inter- 
ested Latin American countries regard- 
ing plans and projects of economic 
development involving immigration—in- 
viting the participation of the Interna- 
tional Bank where appropriate. 


Tackling Questions of Trade 
Expansion 


The need for expansion of the trade 
of Latin America was dealt with, not 
(Continued on p. 14) 
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Chicago-Fair Exhibitors Will Learn About Zones’ Advantages 


Foreign-Trade Zones Will Aid the 


Business Developed at Trade Fairs 


Tuomas E. Lyons 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 


= FIRST United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, opening today (Au- 
gust 7) in Chicago and running through 
August 20, offers more than an emporium 
where American and foreign buyers can 
inspect, and in many instances place 
orders for, the products of other nations. 
For the first time in the commercial 
history of this country the Fair will offer 
many foreign exporters and producers 
an opportunity to gain first-hand infor- 
mation on the different regions and com- 
mercial conditions which comprise the 
lucrative United States market. Here 
the foreign exporter may obtain on-the- 
spot information concerning the neces- 
sary procedures—step by step—that 
must be followed in order to establish 
mutually satisfactory relations with his 
buyers, and to insure a continuing flow 
of his product once a satisfactory de- 
mand has been developed. 

Foreign producers and exporters— 
especially Europeans—have looked for- 
ward to the time they could enter the 
American market on a scale that would 
bring them both prestige and profits. 
One of their difficulties has been that of 
distribution—of getting the product to 
the consumer in a salable condition and 
at a cost that would leave a reasonable 
profit. The foreign exporter in most 
instances is well acquainted with pro- 
cedures for shipping his goods to adja- 
cent or nearby countries, but his inter- 
est in the United States market is too 


| often dampened by finding that the 
service costs of landing his goods in this 
country very often wipe out any profits 


Which he had anticipated. Further, the 
delays incident to transporting his ship- 
ments from the country of origin to the 
United States, especially the time-con- 
suming customs formalities at the port, 


‘Sometimes make it extremely difficult or 


impossible to keep up delivery schedules. 
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Aid in Overcoming Difficulties 


American business organizations con- 
cerned with world trade, as well as gov- 
ernment officials, have long been aware 
of this problem confronting the foreign 
exporter, and, to aid in overcoming the 
difficulty, legislation was passed per- 
mitting Foreign-Trade Zones to be 
opened in United States ports of entry. 
The Foreign-Trade Zones (the American 
counterpart of the European free port) 
offers a most effective service to the for- 
eign exporter—with assurances of mini- 
mum customs formalities and speedy 
delivery to any United States point of 
consumption. In these zones, now oper- 
ating at major ports located on the 





F. Lamont Peirce, Editor of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Retires 


As this issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY goes to press, friends and 
coworkers regretfully bid adieu to its 
editor, F. Lamont Peirce, who retired 
on July 31. Mr. Peirce is to be con- 
gratulated on his long record of out- 
standing achievements in the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Of Mr. Peirce’s 40 years in Govern- 
ment service, more than 35 have been 
with the Department of Commerce. 
For the past 8 years he has been editor 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

After working on the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and the Rochester 
Post-Express, Mr. Peirce entered the 
Census Bureau, first as a statistical 
clerk and later in public relations 
work. In 1915 he became an editor 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. He was editor and 
part compiler of commercial and in- 
dustrial handbooks on numerous 
countries and of monographs on busi- 
ness, economics, transportation, and 
fiscal matters. He has written articles 
for a number of magazines and news- 
papers and is the author of many 
national radio broadcasts, chiefly con- 
cerned with popularizing foreign 
trade and other commercial subjects. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, in 
bidding goodbye to Mr. Peirce at a re- 
cent gathering said, “You have done 
a fine job; FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
under your able editorship, is a truly 
worth-while magazine.” 











Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts of the 
United States, foreign goods can be 
stored free of all customs formalities 
until they are ready to be entered for- 
mally into the country, at which time the 
merchandise is subject to all customs 
requirements, including the payment of 
duties. 

Originally, only limited manipulations 
were permitted to be performed on mer- 
chandise in these zones, but recently 
(June 17, 1950) Congress extended the 
law to allow manufacturing and exhibit- 
ing. Now that manufacturing is au- 
thorized, the foreign importer may 
consign to a zone partially processed 
merchandise and ready it there for a 
particular buyer, or take the necessary 
steps to ready the goods for general mar- 
keting. The new law also allows him to 
exhibit his merchandise in a manner 
customary to the trade. He may even 
join with other merchants in arrang- 
ing for group exhibits within the zone 
enclosure. 


Signal Advantages 


To illustrate the advantage which the 
manufacturing feature affords in For- 
eign-Trade Zones: a foreign exporter of 
metal goods—say, for example, metal 
cabinets—can now ship his product 
knocked down to save cargo space and 
can use the zone facility to assemble and 
complete the finishing stages, such as 
applying the necessary coats of paint or 
enamel. By so readying his merchan- 
dise he can thereby assure his American 
customer that the products will have the 
same sales appeal as when processed for 
display in the exporter’s own showroom 
at home. 

Naturally, the foreign exporter is in- 
terested to learn how a Foreign-Trade 
Zone would be useful to him in entering 
or extending his American market. 
Aside from those features which apply 
generally to all import merchandise held, 
such as freedom from costly bonds, un- 
limited storage period, limited customs 
control, and free access to his merchan- 
dise, the foreign exporter will have little 
difficulty in determining the specific ad- 
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vantages a zone might offer his particu- 
lar product. 

In planning his export program the 
foreign exporter is immediately con- 
fronted with one or all of the following 
obstacles: customs procedure, delivery 
terms, packaging, quality discrepancies, 
food-and-drug and seed control, prob- 
able limited demand, supply bottlenecks, 
quotas, and excise taxes. By consigning 
his goods to a foreign-trade zone the 
owner can await a favorable opportunity 
to complete formal entry. Repackaging 
can be performed in a zone with no ex- 
traordinary expense to the foreign ex- 
porter, and no formality, prior to entry. 
Quality discrepancies can be overcome, 
before the goods are entered into cus- 
toms territory, by proper sorting and 
grading at the zone to fit the American 
customer’s need. Control measures ap- 
plied by the Federal Government, such 
as those relating to seeds, foods, and 
drugs, can be ascertained in a zone in 
advance of customs entry. 

The foreign exporter can eliminate 
supply bottlenecks by consigning his 
goods to the Foreign-Trade Zone and 
making spot deliveries from there as 
needed. Commodities under quota re- 
strictions may be received at a zone in 
any quality in excess of a given quota. 
Finally, the foreign exporter’s goods are 
not subject to duty or excise taxes until 
they are transferred from the zone facil- 
ity into customs territory. 


Logical Solution; Sound 
Practice 


The foreign exporter is turning to the 
Foreign-Trade Zone as a logical solution 
to the problem that has been raised by 
United States wholesalers and retailers 
of imported goods in complaints about 
the uncertainty of delivery dates. On 
numerous occasions in the past the busi- 
nessman abroad found to his cost that 
his merchandise had arrived at our 
shores after the peak of the selling sea- 
son. With substantial quantities of his 
product on hand in the Foreign-Trade 
Zone, there should be little reason for 
delay in filling orders coming from 
wholesale or retail importers in the 
United States. 

Taking advantage of world-trade op- 
portunities by using the facilities offered 
by Foreign-Trade Zones is sound busi- 
ness practice in the field of merchandis- 
ing. It is good business on the part of 
the foreign exporter and the United 
States importer, and equally so on the 
part of each zone operator. 

“U. S. Foreign-Trade Zones are espe- 
cially useful in dealing with the problem 
of speedy and certain deliveries which 
are of such importance to the success 
of the drive to increase dollar exports,” 
was a comment made by James Currie, 
Commercial Counsellor of the British 
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Embassy, Washington, D. C., in a recent 
article appearing in Great Britain’s 
Board of Trade Journal. 


Means of Achieving Greater 


Profits 


Additional Foreign-Trade Zone ad- 
vantages will no doubt be of interest to 
the foreign exporter and the United 
States importer alike—showing the way 
to methods of expediting the movement 
of imports whereby increased profits may 
be realized. These are enumerated be- 
low: 

(1) The foreign exporter bears none 
of the expense for bonds or customs in- 
spectors for as long as imports are stored, 
sold, manipulated, exhibited, or manu- 
factured in a Foreign-Trade Zone. This 
applies whether the merchandise is duti- 
able or nondutiable. 

(2) Imports may remain in storage 
with no time limit until entry into U. S. 
customs territory is desired. 

(3) Ships, lighters, railroads, motor- 
trucks, and parcel post make direct de- 
livery to or from zones, insuring speedy, 
efficient, and frequent carrier service. 

(4) Foreign exporters or their agents 
utilizing Foreign-Trade Zones place own- 
ers of merchandise in a position to ob- 
tain dollar bank loans in the United 
States on negotiable warehouse receipts, 
thereby releasing capital for other trans- 
actions. 

(5) Shipments arriving improperly 
marked may be re-marked at the zone 
to meet customs requirements in the 
United States, thus avoiding penalties. 

(6) Commodities under quota restric- 
tions may be received, as indicated pre- 
viously, in any quantity in excess of the 
allotted quota; they may be held with- 
out customs liquidation awaiting the 
next quota period or periods. 

(7) At any time while imported goods 
remain in the zone, and without incur- 
ring any liability to make payment or 
having to post bond, importers can ob- 
tain a determination, based on the tariff- 
classification status of the goods, not only 
of the duties but also of the internal- 
revenue taxes to which the goods would 
be subject upon formal entry. 

(8) Domestic merchandise, or prod- 
ucts of foreign origin which have already 
entered United States customs territory 
duty-paid or duty-free, may be taken 
into a Foreign-Trade Zone and be con- 
sidered as exported for the purpose of 
the drawback, warehousing, bonding, and 
other provisions of the tariff act and 
internal-revenue laws. 

(9) In all foreign-trade zones the ex- 
amining of foreign merchandise is per- 
mitted. Such examination not only is 
convenient but may prevent costly trans- 
portation to interior points, and subse- 
quent costly return, of damaged or de- 
fective merchandise. Moreover, exami- 





nation prior to customs entry precludes 
the possibility of payment of duties op 
damaged or unsalable merchandise. 

(10) Foreign firms may erect thei 
own structures within the zone to per. 
form manipulating or manufacturing 
processes, adapted to their needs. 

For the convenience of foreign traders 
attending the First United States Inter. 
national Trade Fair at Chicago, the aq. 
dresses of United States Foreign-Trad, 
Zones are given here: 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1, 


17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2, 
Napoleon Avenue and River, 
New Orleans 15, La. 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3, 
Ferry Building, 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 4, 
Room 102, City Hall, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 5, 
Port of Seattle Commission, 
P. O. Box 1878, 

Seattle 11, Wash. 


Foreign-Trade Zone No. 6, 
Municipal Airport, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Won’t Rival Trade Fairs 


The recent change in the Foreign- 
Trade Zone law to permit, among other 
advantages, exhibiting has raised the 
question in some quarters as to the pos- 
sibility of the zone facility being devel- 
oped for exhibition purposes along the 
lines of the First International Trade 
Fair. Another such question is whether 
the Foreign-Trade Zone might not serve 
the same purpose as the international 
fair in other communities that may de- 
sire to promote such fairs. I do not 
believe that Foreign-Trade Zones will be 
developed to that degree. Periodic in- 
ternational fairs throughout the United 
States may be expected to continue as 
a highly desirable phase of our economic 
growth, as is being demonstrated by 
Chicago’s great undertaking. In the 
event that zones are established at in- 
land ports of entry—for example, in 
Chicago—then the exhibiting of foreign 
merchandise in those zones by foreign 
suppliers would serve to supplement and 
augment the larger showings at interna- 
tional trade fairs, rather than to replace 
them. 


Special Booth at Chicago 


In order that foreign exhibitors at the 
Chicago Fair may obtain full particulars 
about the six foreign-trade zones now in 
operation in the United States, and to 
answer inquiries of importers who may 
have related problems, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in cooperation with 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has set up a special booth on 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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The data here shown were compiled from India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
official trade statistics of the various coun- dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, Mauritius, Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
values originally reported in foreign cur- Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
rencies were converted to United States dol- Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, United States represent general imports; 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the Tanganyika, Thailand, Union of South those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 
respective periods. In the case of certain Africa, United Kingdom, and the United Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
ountries (indicated in the table with an States include reerports; those for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
c Pp 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
yalue exchange rates announced by the ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
nternational Monetary Fund. Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
I y 

ile Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, lands, Newfoundland, Norway, Portugal, consumption. | 
rs Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon, and All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
eA rus, E t, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Turkey, domestic merchandise only. inary and subject to revision. 
oreign Cyp gyp g g y y e 
& other WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
ed the | _— sc a a a a a eee rah , 
| 
he pos- 1949 1950 January-September Annual? 
7 devel- Country ; sae i tps & = ae 4 | A ; a tie ; es, . ae qt a % Sig 
yn ' . Sep- | Octo- |Novem- Decem-| Janu- | Febru-| ,,.... 7m to a 
= ere June July | August i aie her “st ary ary March April May 1948 | 19492 1948 1949 

rade _ = ; ae = ——o ST Ce: sella le 8 i. a fe ~ Laan A 

yhether Ex | | | 
°XPORTS @ | { | | 

Mt serve } North America : 

; Canada ! i 255. 1 241.3 251.7 | 228.4 | 244.6] 265.7 259.6 | 201.1 181.3 207.5 | 186.8 | 260.9 2,158.2 | 2,146.0 3, 075.4 2, 993. 0 
ational Costa Rica 3.1 21.7 21.9 21.3] 21.7 : osee SREY eae. 25.3 | 24. 2 31.8 30.4 
lay de- Cuba 3__. cree 49.5 r81.3 65.3 47.9 7.9 36. 2 | 18.9 22. 7 39.1 592. 5 | 475.3 709. 9 578.3 

Dominican Republic 7.9 5.3 3.5 2.7 3.6 5.2 5.4 23.9 25.5 11.3 68.8 9. 6 82.3 73.7 

do not Guatemala ‘ we 23.7 23.8 23.1 23.5 22.0 23.3 25.8 : 38.8 40.8 50.2 51.9 

7 Haiti_. 2.5 2.9 2.0 | 1.9 ae 3.3 5.8 3.8 eee + FRE | Paar? eeneegeee 23.5 24.6 5 30.9 5 31.0 

pg Honduras 2.5 a 1.8 1.9 2.0 1.7 . : ee er eae Sa ROY ee ee 

ic in- Jamaica . we ee i ae | ae 7 an : maaan : a CRITE? Pa? pe eae 

‘ Mexico ‘ 41.3 30.5 30. 4 38.5 43.3 44.5 36.3 34.0 %.8} 20:8°}.. ever 366. 5 340. 1 478.1 465. 0 
United Newfoundland oe ae ee ee oy siadlane beuudlSkesseapiaimoanklecenens ‘Nt it a ye: -|--o--=55 

Nicaragua ‘ 2.8 2.0 2.6 OF 715.0 | 19. 2 26.7 23.7 

nue as Panama, Republic of 1.0 4 a Zs 5.3 YT Sees 

onomic E] Salvador 4.5 3.3 1.2 | 1.0 6 1.6 5.1 ee 38. 4 47.7 45.6 55. 0 

Trinidad and Tobago ee 4 Se Pe, Pao 107.3 i 

ted by United States ° 1,103.9 | 898.9 | 879.6 | 905.7 | 850.3 | 836.1 | 942.9] 743.6] 770.0} 867.1] 808.1 | 824.8] 9,489.3 | 9,370.9 12, 653.1 | 12,000. 2 

In the ya Hi | | 7 938. 8 1, 639. 0 1, 107.1 

at in- Bolivia akaneg : . oil Sic daaes 1b) SG See ¢ 

: Brazil °__. ; 82.7 95. 2 109. 7 115.3 99.9 | 125.0 104.0 | 89.6 62. 1 : 861.8 761.4 1, 173.8 1, 090. 3 

ole, in Chile 4 40.3 20.7 16.5 23. 2 B32} 16.3 S45) SkS 2244 107 4........ eS: 230. 7 235. § 329.9 | 308. 3 

: is 2 220.3 | 228.2] 230.6] 235.1] 228.2] 2363] 235.7 * a re et 203.0 | 5 291. 6 337.0 

foreign Colombia * : 29. 1 29.3 28. 2 30. 6 | ont 203.0 | 

Ecuador =e : ae Gia veere os ee SELES i tg Cee: See | 

foreign Paraguay a LS “ae Sane is He 28. 2 32.9 
eg Peru ¢ 10.7 12. 4 16.1 15.1; 13.5 16.0} 12.5 a ie Pe ie 119.7 112.5 162. 4 154. 5 
nt and pemem % : . . 14.6 : 

Jruguay 3__ 14.0 19.8} 23.6] 20.1] 119 8.7 15.8 21.2 9.9 Road : 137.6 | 55. ¢ 179.0 | 191.7 

iterna- Venezuela 47.8| 967| 880] 99.7| 925] 867| 934|-.....--|... are aa 778.2| 695.0 1, 137.1 967.7 
replace | Europe: | | | 

Austria 1198.9 | 125.4] 122.1 | 125.4) 925.3) 195.7) 1190) 160] 189] 23.3 21.7 : 1131.1 | 1 231.4 11 198. 4 11 301.3 

eee Lasembourg* 167.4} 161.1] 138.0 | 1420] 116.7] 113.4] 126.8] 133.2] 118.7] 151.8]+128.0| 114.5] 1,222.2] 1,392.8 1, 688. 9 1, 754. 7 

yprus ans 2.2 2.0 2.6 2.9 1.3 2.3 3.5 2.0 1.9 | S aewe 15.6 22.1 22.9 29. 2 

, Czechoslovakia '2 * 78. 6 52. ¢ 51.6 2. ¢ 69. ; 68. 2 89. 6 50.9|  wa8 | 63. 519. 6 | 578. 6 753.0 806. 0 
xO zechoslovakia s.6 62.9 1. 6 62.9 9. 3 . 2 ¥.6 . 113.8 3. 4 J 19.6 578. 6 753. 

> } Denmark. _. 60. 3 49. 3 63, 2 63.8 50.9} 49.5 59.6} 49.9 43.9) 50.3) 46.3 pets 405. 4 511.9 569. 0 671.9 

Finland. 34.5 37.9 34.4 46.5 35. 2 35.4 29.5 18.5) 18.2] 20.0] 23.4 295.3 | 292. 3 418.1 | 392. 4 

at the France 235.1 | 223.5 | 210.1 | 215.7] 200.1} 203.6] 226.6 | 211.9] 244.4] 218.2] 226.0] 212.7 7969.0 | 2,079.9 2, 052. 6 2, 709. 2 

. Germany (Western 13 84.8 390.0 | 388.2 | 1393.1 80.9 87.9 115.0 104. 4 112.4 139.7 | 127.8 140.0 13 394.0 13 769.0 13 §92. 0 1, 123.0 

iculars Sireece 7.2 2.0 RT) B61. 279 10.2 | 221.0) 210.2] 28.7 co Neeae ly ae eer 75.9 94.0 2114.9 

now in I ungary Rane e ~----|--- | C = - “oe - ‘ 67.0 asta ced 163. 4 iil - 

celand 2.5 29 29% 3.5 3.4 3.5 2.4 9 29 3.1 3.4 3 45.7 31.2 60.8 40. 5 

and to Ireland '4 19. 6 18.4 18.5 | 21.7 15. 1 18.4 18. 1 12.1 12.4 16.6 | 13.6 : 136.7 169. 7 198.8 221.3 

Italy___. 93.9 | 103.0 90.9} 81.3) 76.2 85.5 98. 0 1) 79.6 95. 6 86.8 g 721.0 837.7 1, 067. 6 1, 106. 7 

oO may Malta ; es ae. 3.9 3.0 5.1 
epart- Netherlands ' 117.6 | 107.1 | 111.6 | 120.0 99.2} 104.9 14.0 | 106.0 | 84.0 | + 107.3 96. 6 99. 2 689.7 | 974.4 1, 006. 5 1, 292.5 
/ } Norway *_ 35.0 30. 2 26.3 | 30.6 22. 9 27.6! 27.0) *28.1) *28.9 34.4 | 26.4 all 302.6 | 310. 2 415.0 387.6 
n with ff  Portugal_. 123] 1301 15] 6) 128) 165] IT) 0:01 Ia] Tee} in6 * 127.2 99.0 72.7 155.8 
; Spain _. 27.3 21.5 24.6 | 28.6] 22.6) 31.8] 407] 281] 35.4 33.0 256. 9 286. 7 355. 3 | 381.8 
nistra- Sweden 102. 9 91.9 91.8 | 110.7| 66.6 79.5 93. 4 82.9| 63.2 82.3 76.9 88.5 763. 7 827.5 1,106.0 | 1,067.1 
th on Switzerland 67.2 67.8 60. 2 74.0 67.3 72.9} 83.1] 57.1] 50.4 69.0 61.3 66. 3 564. 1 | 584. 5 802. 3 | 807.8 
Turkey* 13.7 10.8 11.5 13.2 25.1 32.0 36.6 | 26.5] 18.9 : a 105.7 | 154. 0 196.7 | 247.7 
United Kingdom '4___.. 594.5 | 588.2 969.6 | 586.6 | 451.7 | 465.7 | 443.9] 508.7 | 450.9 | 535.2[°435.91 528.61 4,821.81 5,468.0 6,635.4 | 6,829.3 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 1950 January-September Annual: 
Country 
June July August anaes nog — ~ 4 my gor Pr March April May 1948 1949 3 1948 1949 5 
EXPorTs *—Continued I 
Asia: Asia— 
Burma* : 9.1 212. 1 3 243. 4 C 
Ceylon ' 28.3 28. 3 29. 2 22.7 19.5 21.7 22.3 22.5 19.5 20. 2 17.1 224.7 228. 9 305. 1 206 9 F 
China "4 "7 139. 2 170.4 ii H 
French Indochina 5.9 5.2 4.0 6.6 3.1 1.8 5.2 6.8 65.6 54.5 93. 2 67 § Ir 
Hong Kong'!**__. 41.3 49.1 49. 2 56. 6 36.0 41.3 48.9 41.8 34.4 40.3 40.0 278. 6 102. 4 398.7 5OR @ P 
India !%___ 89.3 93.8 10°, 0 104. 7 275.0 2108.7 108. 3 99. 1 294.5 | 296.4 2 65.3 2975.3 2 898. 7 1, 275.6 is Ir 
Pakistan 2 217.9 | 2123] 215.3] 215.7 14.2 13.1 29. 4 26.7 | 228.9] 226.3 2 222. 4 2218.3 278. 2 Ir 
Indonesia 22 2 49.3 35.8 53.7 47.4 29.9 7 44.5 29.8 28. 5 284. 5 390. 8 395. 2 508.7 Ir 
Iran 2425 55.9 ; Ja 
Iraq 6 22.8 22.5 23.9 22.2 8.3 7.9 24.1 27.1 218.3 2 21.7 2 33. 4 afi 
Japan 43.3 46.8 40.5 40.8 30. 7 40.3 49.7 39. 5 51.2 r 53.0 61.0 52.0 152.0 390. 2 258. 3 5110 K 
Jordan 710.1 N 
Korea_ 6 6 8 1.1 1.6 1.1 1.6 23 2.5 1.5 4.9 14.1 10.0 18.8 149 N 
Macao 2* ‘ 24.7 c Is 
Malaya ” * 51.7 59. 0 65.3 60.3 48.1 49. 5 64.1 62. 2 53. 6 68. 1 60. 2 613.7 56.0 810.6 717.7 P 
Israel 1.0 9 1.0 1.3 32.0 5 ¢ 
Philippines, Republic of 25. 1 32. 2 18. 6 17.7 18. 1 21.3 22. 1 19.9 23.7 24.6 249.8 204.9 319.2 26,5 | Ocean 
Thailand (Siam) 2 21.8 17.3 19.7 21.0 13.3 152.8 214.5 203. 5 A 
Oceania: F 
Australia '4 * 141.6 120.1 114.6 117.0 100. 7 117.4 116.3 117.6 136.9 150.0 112.4 1, 182. 2 1, 258, 2 1, 759.0 F 
‘iji 8 28.3 N 
French Oceania- §.7 7.2 9.0 N 
New Caledonia : 6.4 Africé 
Seca aataniions spsonncinmame 
New Zealand 2!_ 52. 2 41.4 62.5 414.4 518.1 : 
Africa: ‘A 
Algeria* 28. 1 21.2 23.8 19.3 26. 6 26. 1 25.7 22.5 23. 6 28. 0 225. 4 352.4 303.7 R 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan %2 2 20.4 29.5) 2111 25.6 23.2 23.5 81.5 96.8 2100.2 E 
Angola 3.9 F 
Belgian Congo 38 218.6 2 22.5 224.2 221.4 221.5 217.2 18.5 17.7 7 34 98.8 193. 1 237.4 250.7 ¢ 
Egypt 35 36__ 42.3 39. 2 27.4 20.8 435. 2 391.3 591.4 ( 
French Morocco* 5 17.1 13.1 16.0 24.0 15.5 12.5 18.0 18.0 13.1 14.9 140. 1 166, 2 184, | k 
Gambia. , nen 7.0 I 
Gold Coast 3!_ 12.6 9.6 7 70.6 126. 6 " 
Kenya *5__ 7 73. 1 7 138.0 \ 
Liberia____- 16.1 » 
Mauritius_- 43.7 r 
Mozambique 3.7 717.5 26. 5 39.9 ‘ 
Nigeria_____ 782.4 151.2 Q 
Northern Rhodesia 13.0 10.9 7.2 8.5 9.7 6.3 8.0 9.4 90.9 97.5 114.8 Q 
Nyasaland 38 2.0 2.3 2.1 7 1.3 1.2 6 8 14.2 14.7 18.5 1 
Sierra Leone_ 1.5 6.2 7 
Southern Rhodesia 3 15.7 16.9 15.9 12.8 9.1 8.6 6.8 6.2 89. 0 101.7 117.6 126.2 T 
Tanganyika %5 t 
Tunisia____- 36.0 63.0 60. 4 91.9 7 
Uganda__. 37 138.0 , 
Union of South Africa 3° 47.1 43.7 40.8 45.0 43.5 45.7 51.4 42.9 545, 2 543.7 — 
Zanzibar. sy + 23 LS 4 5 6 5.4 8.4 8.5 9.9 1 
2N 
Imports > IE 
North America: ‘Tr 
Bermuda 28.7 ‘F 
Canada 249.3 229. 7 211.0 220. 5 212.0 216.8 193. 1 191.8 181. 2 214.8 209. 0 262. 6 1, 913.7 2, 063. 6 2, 623.8 2, 747.4 dj 
Costa Rica : 24.2) 23.¢ 23.5 30.7 23.2 42.3 Je 
Cuba 3___ 36. 5 31.9 32.6 34.9 37.2 34. 2 37.9 41.1 37.9 393. 9 342. 1 527.5 451.4 yt 
Dominican Republic 23.6 23.5 22.4 22.7 23.3 24.2 6.0 $27 4 3.7 46.7 32. 5 65.3 46.0 ‘Tt 
Guatemala 4 6.9 5.6 6.5 4.8 6.3 5.4 3.5 52.8 52.8 68. 4 68.0 0] 
"aaa 5 3.0 2.8 1.9 2.5 2.2 3.6 3.7 3.1 24.1 24.7 $ 32.2 531.4 ny 
Honduras 3 2.7 3.2 2.2 23 2.6 22 6 35.6 a} 
Jamaica_______ d 79.3 uy 
Mexico 4___- 35.8 33.1 32. 2 29. 2 33.3 35.1 36.9 36. 2 35.9 36. 2 35.0 4100. 7 351.8 528. 7 457.1 4} 
Nicaragua. - 220! 21.3] 21.4] 21.6 711.0 15.8 24.1 21.3 wy 
Panama, Republic of 25.5 45.9 30.5 64.5 4 
E] Salvador § 7 3.5 2.9 a7 2.8 3.1 3.3 31.1 30.3 41.5 39.6 ny 
Trinidad and Tobago. 111.3 dolla 
United States_ 526.0 456. 4 490.7 530.8 559. 1 593.7 605. 1 622. 7 598. 7 663.3 583. 3 659. 2 5, 249.4 4, 868.5 7,123.8 6, 626.3 ness 
South America: wy 
Argentina 3___- 7: ; 704.8 1,517.0 1, 383.4 lh: 
Bolivia_....._- f 29.8 68.7 »] 
Brazil 3________ ‘ 89.2 90.5 78.8 109.6 100.2 87.0 80. 0 55.7 66.4 855. 1 853. 1 1, 120.6 1, 102.6 a § 
(| =e : 23.8 26.4 24. 6 24.3 22.9 24.1 39.1 19.9 | *22.2 18.9 197.6 218.4 269. 3 304.6 and | 
Colombia 3__- 231.6 | 223.6| 217.6) 2185) 217.7| 220.0! 218.0| 218.8 264.9 226.9 335. 0 282.5 a] 
Ecuador___- 31.3 vt 
Paraguay... __- 24.3 2.4 onl 
... ;, 14.0 16.8 20.9 14.9 14.3 9.9 11.9 27.5 131.9 167.7 168. 1 #] 
Surinam : : 19.3 a the | 
 “ ae 16.0 6 16.8 12.8 13.7 20.1 19.1 15.5 13.1 18.3 53. 4 131.4 200. 4 184.2 4 
Venezuela___________ 62.4 55.5 51.7 48.7 45.8 44.1 45.8 7 33: 533. 2 685. 4 668.9 
Europe: $1,80 
Austria___- : 039.2 | 149.0) 146.4 | 153.0/ 52.2 448.3! 437.8 25.7 25.4 | 146.5 | 4134.2 181.6 41 453.2 42348.9 | 4591.5 4 
Belgium-Luxembourg*___ 152.7 143. 4 146.7 146. 2 131.9 141.3 159. 4 139. 2 134. 2 163. 3 139. 2 150. 3 1, 488.9 1, 357.8 1, 994. 6 1, 790.4 4 
Cyprus... at —e. ae) 6S] 6 6SG] RS] CST] 6ks| 668] Ke 48.3 31.6 62.2 me et 
Czechoslovakia !2*____. 86. 6 71.7 59. 1 59.7 56. 7 57.8 71.4 49.3 113.0 54. 2 SRS. 5 506. 0 754.3 988. 0 2] 
Denmark______- is 73.8 | 63.2 71.5 59.0 47.8 55.9 58.0 | 767.5 | 7°63.3{ *718 58.4 500. 5 643.8 712.4 805.5 | store 
Finland__.__- a 34.0 36. 1 30.0 39. 8 32.0 29.4 32. 5 28. 2 26.5 29. 2 28. 6 345. 2 310.4 491.6 404.3 the | 
France__..___. 262. 4 248.2 241.3 274. 1 230.9 215.8 240.7 249. 3 276.0 267.7 265. 4 230. 3 2, 488. 0 3, 242. 4 3, 124.7 inelu 
Germany (Western)_.- 18 196.6 |'3 161.2 |'3 210.0 |'3 150.5 190. 6 169. 0 75.7 230.0 167.6 194.9 176.8 161.8 | '3 43 903. 7 1, 486. 7 }'3 43.1, 314.2 | 13 2,236.7 a} 
#Teece__.... rte 34.4 36.8 34.9 24.9 33. 2 55.9 43.3 | 235.2) 235.6 274.0 277.3 364. 5 409.6 4, 
Hungary__.____- nal OS = = : 85.0 167.0 
Iceland __. ; 9.5 4.9 4.4 4.8 27 3.3 7.6 2.1 2.6 3.3 3.9 5.3 50.0 45.9 70. 2 50.4 
Ireland '4________ 40.6 41.9 36.7 43.5 30. 3 34.7 34.7 31.2 35.9 38.0 33.9 417.4 379. 6 549. 4 479.3 
RS = _| 138.3) 151.3] 126.4] 107.3 94.1 90.8 90.2) 120.6) 117.3 133.0 106.2 1,145.3 | 1,219.7 1, 498. 9 1, 500.9 
ae el Re fe 20a : 50.3 40.9 65. 2 10.0 
Netherlands 5_______ 166. 6 154. 6 147.1 153.9 114.3 110.4 140.5 | * 153.2 |" 138.9 | * 162.9 169. 5 174.5 887.8 1, 454.0 1, 854, 2 1, 819.3 
Norway*_.._.__- ets 57.6 55.3 50.1 50. 6 40.8 39.2 60.7 63.0 45.2 75.9 53.1 512.6 499. 9 746. 1 640. / 
Portugal...._.__- SE RABIN © 32.6 27.1 23.4 19. 1 18.1 27.3 30.1 17.5 19.9 27.5 25.0 285.3 256. 5 416.1 351.1 
eR ee 46. 4 42.1 39.9 35.8 34.1 22.4 31.3 3.7 28. 0 33.3 352. 9 367. 5 472.2 455.3 
RRR 92.8 89. 0 95.5 | 101.3 68.9 76. 1 83. 6 77.9 70.9 95.8 91.2 94.9] 1,027.4 872. 4 1, 374.0 1, 101.0 
Switeerfand............... 70.9 65. 0 65. 0 68.1 68. 6 74.5 85.4 64. 6 63. 4 74.9 63.9 74.3 901.7 657. 2 1, 167.8 BRO, / 
La aa 26. 8 23. 4 23.6 28. 1 22.0 32.2 25.6 18.2 16.7 199. 6 210.3 274.9 290. 1 
United Kingdom 4__._____.| 812.9 751.3 806.2| 729.7/| 557.1 62.9} 548.0 | 563.3] 508.6) 619.6 )°591.9| 640.6] 6,221.4| 6,757.5 8,374.5 | 8,425.4 
Asia: 
i i 1 a , ’ : ; 153. 1 5177.4 -= 
Ceylon **_____ Ee ee 28.9 24.4 22. 1 20.1 12.0 17.5 20.9 18.1 13.5 17.7 21.1 229. 5 237.1 209. 9 286. 4 
Footnotes at end of table. 
Au 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 1950 January-September Annual? 
ual ; Pe AS ty i ae ” ¥ ar. 
Country g | ™ , ; Fet 
7 , . Sep- Octo- |Novem-| Decem-| Janu- Febru- ae : = . 
“al June July | August tamber| ber har har ary ary March} April May 1948 1949 P 1948 | 1949” 
Imports >—Continued 
4 sia—Continued 
OS eee ve ee , : 264. 5 338. 9 
208 5 French Indochina 20.7 22. 1 27.3 22. 2 17.5 17.2 20. 6 11.6 : , 119.0 174.0 187.5 229. 4 
—s Hong Kong Si i 52. 4 48. 2 57.8 | 67.3 | 48.5 47.1 KO. 2 6. 4 43.5 48.9 43. 2 . 360. 6 482.9 523. 3 628. 7 
ar? India !9.----- .------| 2182.8 | 2171.7 | 2153.6 | 2116.4 | 2121.6 | 290.2) 274.5 276.8 255.5 | 263.0) 280.6 1, 043. 2 1, 462.9 20 1, 562.7 
ah) EE Pcwesnnaccaneus -| 232.0 235.9 241.5 | 234.7 2 22.6 2 23.9 219.4 2 20.0 217.1 2 23.3 ; : 167.5 343.6 20 355.9 ; 
528.6 Indonesia 2? _____._.__- | 45.4 53.8 53.7| 50.9 27.9 29. 4 35.1 15.9 21.6 coe : 292. 4 409. 1 27.7 196. 2 
Iran. ..--------- -- - . ~ A Piet canes . . ° ‘ a : 7 24 47 130.8 
508 Iraq 2¢_- - --- : on 10. 6 13.1 13.3 | 9.6 14,2 9.4 10.9 5 i 2140.2 2113.9 179.4 
vf Japan *_ x RES ee Bo 105.9 87.0 77.7 73. 2 61.5 50. 6 46.8 70.8 76.4 76. 2 84. 4 75.1 513. 1 732. 4 682. 6 901.7 
Jordan - - - : 4942.7 
Blo i ivccentneens 9.1 8.9 6.7 6.2 13.1 9.1 5. 1 5.5 9.3 11.2 10. 1 ae 104. 5 205. 7 | 131.8 
Macao * : 5 ceaes , aN Renee | ee 
49 Malaya ” 76.0 62.5 69. 3 66. 6 51.0 53.1 53.1 58.8 49.0 61.3 54.8 644. 1 638. 7 839. 6 796. 0 
oc cnacsae 33.1 | 29.2 31.9} 29.6 Ee = ; 241.0 51 93. 6 | 
717.7 Philippines, Republic of. _ - 43.3 | 34.9 | 36.8 | 27.1 41.5 | 43. 1 44.0 31.1 35. 7 30.4 Za 430.0 401. 2 568. 2 595. 5 
“= Thailand (Siam) 2° __. 21.8 16.9 17.8 18.3 | 13.5 i de kine shite eset i acca 122.9 174.3 173.9 2 
OF § ia: 
260), 5 ‘Australia 4___- ho a f 113.1 119. 2 132.0 137.1 89.9 99.8 | 99.6 98. 5 120. 1 98.3 915.5 1, 057.0 30 1, 334.7 
Fiji 35___- 5 2.2 E 11.2 12.8 21.6 
French Oceania -- s : : ee 6.5 9.7 8.3 
New Caledonia " ss ane ee , . : = Ree nee 11.2 4 
New Zealand 3!_ 4 36.9 ; F aE. 332. 7 449.3 
Africa: 
Algeria* 36.3 31.1 32.9 33. 1 29.5 34.1 40. 6 31.3 37.6 , 335. 8 475.6 440.0 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan * i of 25.7 28.1 28.7 26.5 25.1 s : 60.9 71.7 91.8 . 
P Angola. . . ; 22. 8 Lt de SE ne 
303.7 Belgian Congo. _..---- 20.9 19. 6 19.6 | 20.7 16.6 18. 2 15.9 15. 2 84. 2 176.9 190.7 227. 4 
Egypt *° ie : 56. 7 42.1 66. 4 | 48.4 526. 7 527.8 714.5 E 
: French Morocco* 36.1 33.0 35. 2 | 31.0 19.5 19.9 26.3 27.5 24.5 29. 5 295. 3 389. 8 361.0 
2501.7 Gambia_- : : ae F ADP 
Gold Coast '4. 15.7 13.5 2 aa BE WEA toa: 
184.1 Kenya *3_. . : ; = ee ae 37 182.8 af 
Liberia_- . ae pal/sbebasedie a wuidaiiks seneneee 8.8 ‘ 
Mauritius*- - - - : - ‘ . : etre sks Sac 41.2 
Mozambique. -- 5.8 = _ 4 ‘ ‘ aad , lala ieee i & Eee 
Nigeria %__ , ae : i. =e socio ees cea dstaanaad 
Northern Rhodesia 7.6 6.6 7.4 6.7 5.4 6. 2 5.4 5.0 45.6 60.0 65. 4 of 
Nyasaland 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 ; é 14.2 16. 6 + of Beene 
Sierra Leone %8 3% 1.4 hdc : ee emer es 
Southern Rhodesia 3!_ 18.0 16.8 19.0 17.4 14.8 15.8 13. 7 12.0 eee 126.3 153. 2 171.7 197.5 
Tanganyika °3___ ‘ : ’ . P ' : er ¢ ene A A ne a 
. Tunisia*.. - : Sie ee ‘ : : P| eee ; P 772.4 103. 6 173.8 138.0 
126.2 Uganda 53 : a REG PTA © a aS ia “i AOD ERE at. | ree 
Union of South Africa 140. 3 141.3 97.1 66.7 62.5 55.7 51.2 : -| 1,005.1 1, 300. 1 1, 174.6 
91.9 Zanzibar 35___- 8 9 .9 9 6 a 8 ee 7 7.8 8.0 10.9 coe 
543.7 —- - . en - - — ~ 
99 1 Excluding gold. $5 Including bullion and specie. 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations ,July 1950. 36 Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
t Excluding monetary gold and silver. 7 Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 
4Including monetary gold and silver. 38 Including specie. 
5 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated. 3° Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 
2 747.4 ‘Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated, *? Commercial imports only. 
é January-June. ‘| Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imports. 
451.4 ‘Including gold, silver, and specie. #2 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommerical 
46.0 ‘Including civilian supplies. imports from other countries. 
68.0 ” Data cover trade through the port of Guayaqui lonly. 8 Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
53). 4 1 Excluding enterprises under Russian control. and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
"Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments. offices. Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to 
% Bizonal area only. dollars through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other 
457.1 4“ Excluding bullion and specie. commodities. 
1.3 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parce )post. Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA. 
% Excluding bullion and specie; exports include ships’ stores. ‘S Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 
39.6 " Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied 
3 dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which basi- property at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 
6, 626.3 hess was transacted. 47 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000. 
*# Excluding gold and silver. 8 For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) pro- 
1, 383.4 "Sea-borne trade only; excluding bullion, specie; including Government stores. cured with U. 8. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus 
: ® Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year following. stocks transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 
1, 102.6 % Sea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account; excluding bullion ‘Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at 
304.6 and specie. Beginning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. $3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 
982.5 "Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post. Excluding gold bullion and coin, including goods to be reexported and for 
% Refers only to Federal territory. transshipment. 
m4 “Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of stated year. ‘| Figures for July-December 1948. 
168. 1 * Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $531,500,000 and by 2 Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian armed forces, 
fa the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $2,000,000. imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. I., and specie. 
184.2 *Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum. 3 Including Government imports, bullion, and specie. 
668.9 "Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at 4 Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 
$1,300,000 in 1948 are excluded. *Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
41 501.5 *Excluding gold bullion and coin, including reexports and transshipments. International Monetary Fund. 
1,790.4 * Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. « Generally f. 0. b.. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s., and Mauritius c. i. f. 
40.2 » Fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. > Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
"Including bullion; excluding specie. Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
98.0 "Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 
805. 5 stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in » Preliminary. 
404.3 the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are r Revised. 
3, 124.7 uded. = Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
3 2, 236.7 "Ineludes Ruanda-Urundi. adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
409. 6 4 Approximate; January 1948 figure estimated. 
50.4 
479.3 
1, 500.5 
10.0 
1, 819.3 
640.7 
351.1 
455.3 
1, 101.0 
885.7 
290. 1 
8, 425.4 
286.4 
Au 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trad 
. . . . . = . ry. 
Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 

The statistical data on United States The two general types—cash-purchase, or continent and area totals but are not Show, | ~ | 
trade, derived from figures compiled by the commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are separately. E) 
Bureau of the Census, show total trade, not available separately. Import figures cover foreign merchandise “ 
distribution of trade by areas and leading Distribution of exports by areas and coun- received in the United States customs area, 
countries, and trade in principal commodi- tries is generally according to country of Values are those reported at foreign port of p 

nities : export, and, therefore, exclude insuran ER 
ties. They include revisions issued through ultimate destimation; classification is by ce, Si 
transportation, and other charges incident Si 
December 1949. country of consignment if destination is not to arrival in the United States. General T 
. € & ° m. 

The export figures cover all merchandise known. Imported goods are credited to the ports represent merchandise entered im. | , U 
shipped from the United States Customs country in which the products are mined, mediately upon arrival into merchandisip, Taste 
area with the exception of supplies destined grown, or manufactured. Countries with or consumption channels plus commodities C 
to United States Armed Forces abroad for which average exports in the recent periods entered into bonded customs warehouses fo; F 
their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- amount to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- storage. Imports for consumption are mer. v 
cupied areas through the Armed Forces and 000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun- chandise entered immediately upon arriyg 4 
ECA and other aid and relief shipments are tries having smaller trade, are shown into merchandising or consumption channels 
included as well as commercial exports. separately. Generally, the countries that plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
Values are f. a. s., port of export. are less important in the trade are covered in warehouses for consumption. West 

tota 

. It 

UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE Is 

8 

wee - ‘ zs ror 

1950 1949 1950 1936-38 January-May if 

Item ing . Se = v7 cs 3 ~ —— —— 5-month = —— ———— 

May May June July | November December| January | February) March April _— 1949 1950 Je 

Ee 1 ee ee ae ss a iat sdlactisteiage . _| = : K 

VALUE . 

, : 8 

Exports, including reexports T 

thous. of dol__| 824, 802 ]1, 092, 152 |1, 103, 930 898, 891 836, 073 942, 853 743, 553 769, 976 867, 099 808, 052 1, 236, 055 5, 582, 838 4, 013, 482 A 

Exports, United States merchan- | ie N 

Sw : thous. of dol__| 813, 242 [1, 082, 255 |1, 093, 307 889, 048 828, 686 934, 050 734, 577 761, 447 857, 794 798, 742 1, 218, 760 5, 527, 707 3, 965. 80 , 
General imports___-........do 659, 155 540, 630 525, 964 456, 413 593, 694 605, 068 622, 698 598, 728 663, 283 5&3, 304 1, 037, 040 2, 864, 546 3, 127) 160 
Imports for consumption____do 654, 002 533, 635 529, 489 458, 938 592, 542 595, 065 621, 755 5RS, 653 658, 660 571, 728 1, 025, 480 2, 818, 305 3, 094; 798 

Alger 

INDEXES awa 

- = . Weste 

Exports, United States mer- Belgi 

chandise: Egyp 

Value 1936-38 = 100 334 444 449 365 340 383 301 312 352 328 100 4154 395 Liber 

Unit value do-_- 173 188 188 183 178 179 179 176 177 175 100 192 | 1% | West 

Quantity SS 193 237 239 200 191 214 168 177 199 187 100 237 | 185 tots 
Imports for consumption: Tnior 

Value.._____. sas do 319 260 258 224 289 200 303 287 $21 279 100 275 302 

Unit value _- do 226 224 222 220 216 218 220 223 225 227 100 231 24 | Britis 

Quantity- .do- 141 116 117 102 134 133 138 129 143 123 100 119 135 
eee! ( 

a : . ei cis Nortl 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
Soutt 
_ Soutt 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING ty 
REEXPORTS Orear 
Northern North America Afric 
thous. of dol__| 191, 586 196, 899 185, 614 150, 917 150, 228 144, 987 128, 432 119, 980 148, 698 165, 508 192, 525 857, 455 754, 204 
Southern North America..__.do___.| 107, 934 102, 868 104, 961 89, 482 128, 440 118, 302 114, 681 99, 691 124, 577 104, 281 112, 590 582, 793 | 551, 164 
South America...._......-- do....| 106, 527 125, 910 132, 584 128, 403 96, 633 110, 401 92, 931 99,580 | 108,170 112, 373 114, 205 753, 459 519, 581 6 
Europe.______- _do_.._| 238,641 |] 399,993 | 392,153 | 280, 243 277,712 | 324,487 | 237,455 | 269,117 | 287,920 | 264,173 517,825 | 1,987, 570 1, 297, 306 at 
Asia_- do. 139,966 | 197,211 | 194,908 | 177,088 138,844 | 178,929 | 133,408 | 138,341 | 157,313 | 119, 226 207,725 | 1,042, 565 688,24 | sme 
OE Ee ee... 10, 557 17, 518 17, 157 17, 811 10, 336 18, 090 12, 331 11, 660 12, 201 12, 825 37, 745 86, 418 59, 574 > 
ES c- 29, 591 51,753 | 76, 554 54, 945 33, 878 47, 657 24, 315 31,606 | 28, 220 29, 665 53, 435 272, 576 | 143, 397 ( 
| | : 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland and rs 
Labrador). -..-._..- thous. of dol__| 191,519 | 196,836 | 185,596 | 150,844 150,188 | 144,982} 128,430 | 119,976 148,693 | 165,498 192, 455 334 754, 116 I 
American Republics, total._do__.__| 204,432 | 214,093 | 221,369 203, 379 207, 879 214, 270 196, 644 188,751 | 214, 694 205, 134 2 201, 920 281 | 1,009, 655 r 
i Ses. do_...| 35,532 42,192 | 36,078 | 32,993 35, 671 37, 676 39, 244 34,323 | 38,419 36, 083 34, 375 | 221, 858 183, 601 F 
Central American Republics | } | } I 
do__..| 27,130 15,399 | 20,285; 13,932 37, 511 21, 221 27, 203 22, 938 28, 954 19, 461 2 19, 360 97, 193 125, 686 ( 
Honduras..........- do....| 2, 255 2, 406 2, 394 | 1, 796 2, 326 2, 168 | 1, 460 1, 517 1, 586 | 1, 385 2, 330 | 18, 395 8, 208 ¢ 
Panama, Republic of I 
do_...| 14,226 3, 859 9,099 | 3, 296 24, 943 8, 328 15, 922 12, 057 16, 579 6, 997 10,015 | 28,770 | 65, 781 I 

a a ae eee do....| 31,243 27, 240 29,241 | 25, 531 32, 872 38, 254 32, 508 27, 336 33, 837 32, 983 32, 780 | 162, 012 157, 07 1 

ID is atiricireinsisiiriad do. 11, 818 6, 110 8,307 | 13, 689 9, 419 8,730 | 10,751 | 15,624 11,551 | 10,344 33, 040 | 53, 421 60, 088 Neth 

= do___.} 1,317 2, 898 2, 866 | 2, 699 || 2, 081 2, 238 1,455 | 1, 429 2, 504 | 1, 332 2, 060 | 18, 560 8,037 f 

a EE a0... 21, 862 28, 948 33, 974 28,690 || 18,915 | 18,954 | 18,672 | 19,468 | 22,824 22,670 24,945 | 204, 002 105, 4% 

SES ae 6, 096 12, 346 14, 230 12, 625 || 9,289 | 12,698 6, 823 | 6, 306 6,712 | 5, 539 8,935 | 61,451 | 31, 476 

Colombia................do....| 23,612 14, 698 14,115 | 13,335 | 12, 456 16, 403 14,261 | 13,955 17,303 | 22,755 14,970 | 86, 521 91,88 F ppp 

Sa a Se do | 6, 313 8, 188 8, 090 7,449 5, 050 7,411 | 4, 187 | 5, 247 5, 006 | 5, 158 6, 850 | 41, 623 25, 911 

SE 2, 313 2, 669 2, 463 2, 382 2, 190 | 2, 970 | 2, 514 | 2, 510 2,455 | 2, 506 3, 720 | 18, 052 12, 23 I 

Venewuela............ Te 30, 286 45, 984 44, 278 43, 347 33,014 36, 763 30,965 | 32,076 36,237 | 38,748 17,055 | 246, 600 168, 312 } 
Netherlands Antilles___.__..do__. 4, 404 6, 381 | 6, 848 6, 160 10, 839 6, 311 4,472 4, 846 11, 682 | 5, 689 12, 655 | 34, 527 31, ( 

EUROPE 
ERP countries, total 3 4 : 
thous. of dol__| 233,087 | 392,456 | 399,454 | 274,417 271,360 | 320,550 | 237,964 | 265, 73 281,464 | 258, 266 470,305 | 1,949,094 1, 276, 519 I 

a EERE AS do-__. 10,170 | 16, 427 11, 446 8,356 || 12, 107 15,595 | 12,570 | 11,096 | 12,012| 9, 611 890 | 76, 805 55, 459 § 

TSE do_...| 22,972 27, 639 30,304 | 25,690 24, 322 25,064 | 20,761 | 24,016 27,933 | 22, 756 32, 100 | 129, 131 118, 438 § 

a = 4, 825 5, 776 10, 229 7, 787 8,116 | 9, 652 | 4, 044 | 4, 378 5, 502 | 4, 646 7, 535 | 41, 269 23, 395 " 

| SES ae do....| 25,654 42, 700 62,063 | 25, 423 32,175 | 30,717! 36,960! 39,011 33, 272 20, 331 59, 425 | 267, 829 155, 228 1 

See do....| 37,178 81, 742 59,186 | 64, 137 64,177 | 60,807 | 33,968 | 32,267 41, 891 36, 662 46,590 | 386, 096 181, 966 1 

Ne iiiincies eenicticenon cll ix. 8, 382 17, 259 13,571 | 10,841 || 5, 980 13,115 | 13,932 | 8,969 9,063 | 9,902 2, 785 | 88, 179 50, 248 zm 

a do....| 34,347 52, 911 51,872 | 23,370 || 23, 873 37,627 | 27,523 | 32,343 31, 846 40, 326 5 26, 960 | 253, 350 166, 385 ri 

Netherlands-.........-- do....| 24,777 22, 983 25.334 | 18,425 || 20,356 27, 949 20,809 | 19,896 22,977 | 21, 241 33, 820 | 129, 148 109, 700 ] 

TET do....| 6,448 8, 408 7,301 | 7, 220 4,119 5,547 | 5,709| 5,149 5, 738 7, 858 8, 365 | 48, 935 30, 992 T 

ERTS” 3, 213 3, 391 5, 390 | 3, 791 || 1, 826 4, 539 | 2, 288 | 1, 600 | 4,072 | 4, 133 4,800 | 29, 006 15, 306 j 

Footnotes at end of table. } 
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Chandise 
MS area, 
1 port of 
surance, 
incident 
1eral im. 
red im. 
‘Andising 
IMOdities 
Ouses for 
are mer. 
 arriva] 
channels 
Customs 


May 


1950 


4, 013, 482 


3, 965, 802 
3, 127, 169 
3, 094. 798 


335 
176 
185 


302 


754, 204 
551, 164 
519, 581 
1, 297, 306 


59, 874 
143, 397 


754, 116 
1, 009, 655 
183, 601 


125, 686 
8, 23 
65, 781 
157, 07 





Item 


————— 


EXPORTS, INC LUDING 
REEXPORTS—Continued 


— 


Evrore—Continued 


ERP countries—Continued 
Sweden - ----- 


Switzerland. _do 
Turkey - - - - ae 
United Kingdom__...___do 

Spain ------ a 

Eastern Europe, total ° do 
Czechoslovakia_- do 
Finland do 
Sarg and Danzig do 
7,6; 8. R.. do__. 
Y eater! ia. do 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey 


wisi. .....- thous. of dol! 
Tran do 
Israel and Palestine _do_. 
Saudi Arabia do. 
Far East, tota! ; 0. . 
China. - do 
India__-- ae 
Pakistan do. 
Hong Kong do 
Japan... do 
Korea do 
Indonesia do_. 


Philippines, Re public of do_. 


Siam (Thailand) do 
Taiwan do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do 


AFRICA 


Algeria. thous. of dol 
French Morocco do 
Western French Africa, total !'! do 


Belgian Congo do 
Egypt - - do 
Liberia... do 
Western British Africa, 
total 18 do_. 
Union of South Africa do... 
British Commonwealth* ae 
GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America 
thous. of dol. 


Southern North America_.._do_- 
South America _.do 
Europe. _ Se 
Asia..... do 
Oreania _.do 
Africa... .. do__. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland and 
Labrador)... ..thons. of dol 
American Republics, total. .do___- 

Mexico.. 0... 


Central American Republics 
thous. of dol 


El Salvador... _- Gn... 
Guatemala oe oe 
nu | oe 
Dominican Re ‘public. _..do 
Argentina. «s@0.. 
Bolivia___- a? do 
Brazil____. Japcceeenecles 
Chile__ ae 
Colombia... a ee 
Peru... — 
Uruguay. __ _.do 
Venezuela.- ..do 
Netherlands Antilles. _.do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total 1 15 
thous. of dol. 


Belgium. _.do 
IRR es 
Germany. , on 
ee. sccccusked do_.. 
Italy. pee ea do 
Netherlands. ._ _do 
ih do. 
SS eae do. 
eden _....d0 
Switzerland.......____.. do 
rkey_. 0. 
United Kingdom... <a 
 ? Pa aa do..-_| 
tern Europe, total 6_____do_- 
Crechoslovakia...___ ae ea 
i eo cd do____| 
=. | ae do_... 
Yugoslavia..............do.... 


Footnotes at end of table. 


August 7, 1950 


thous. of dol_ - 


| 
| 1950 


May 


442 
413 
021 
042 
), 260 

599 
28, 789 

2, 669 

6, 701 
36, 239 

4,046 

6, 989 
, 238 
1, 641 
2, 693 
6, 872 
3, O80 


SPNNw® 


~XxnNN— 
= 
= 


Ss) 


298, 


167, 734 
95, 852 
125, 902 
94, 419 
122, 626 
, 987 
37, 635 


167, 589 
207, 159 

26, 59S 

12, 750 
1, 932 
4,013 
}, 59S 
3, 374 
5, 881 
1, 062 
», 149 
, 248 
13, 357 





UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 


May 


| 

| 

8, 070 | 
11, 602 | 
8, 422 
76, 156 
2, 741 
12, 773 
580 

2, 799 
4, 242 
384 

1, 601 


SBnEx; 
x nd > ie 
— = = 
© “~ > 


i< 
> 


385, 925 


130, 194 
81, 571 | 
110, 101 | 
67, 240 | 
109, 109 | 
17, 561 
24, 854 | 


130, 194 
181, 887 
19, 918 


12, 128 
3, O75 
4, 020 

37, 423 
1, 545 
6,790 | 
4, 555 

34, 163 

18, 760 

14, 168 
3, 202 
2, 087 

23,114 
7,710 


65, 450 
6, 941 
3, 802 
4, 606 

532 
3, 789 
4,617 
3, 673 
1, 086 
4, 290 
6, 992 
8, 706 

15, 232 
1, 884 
8, 577 
1, 342 
2, 508 
4, 209 

155 





26, 030 


6, O98 | 
4,935 | 
7, 668 | 


167, 608 
2, 090 
29, 525 
6, 778 


6, 947 | 


41, 471 
5, 644 
9, 740 

31, 847 
2, 534 
8, 057 

12, 008 
3, 721 


4, 767 
5, 995 
4, 300 


4, 280 | 
4,501 | 


11, 806 


1, 166 
29, 136 


377, 939 | 


131, 306 | 


81, 608 


109, 963. | 
69, 156 | 
92, 935 | 


13, 363 


27, 632 


131, 108 
181, 044 
23, 761 


10, 426 
2, 182 


2, 935 | 


35, 080 


1, 400 | 
7, 5382 | 
3° 052 | 


36, 943 
14, 367 
18, 324 
4, 420 
909 
21, 022 
7,472 


59, 831 
6, 049 
3, 672 


2,896 | 


286 
6, 326 
8, 017 
657 
642 
4, 502 
6, 912 
3, 835 





1949 





|| November| December 
|| 











|| 5, 660 | 


7, 229 | 5,955 
10,253 || 10.921 | 9, 252 | 
5, 936 || 8,479 | 11, 423 | 
50,294 || 42°496 | 54/934 | 
2, 25 5, 752 | 5, 393 
9, 238 | 8,906 | 9,649 | 
1, 602 2,242 | 1,768 | 

2, 268 1, 745 | 1, 201 
2, 580 1,032 | 2,893 | 
422 21 | 122 | 
2, 161 2,465 | 2,216 | 
| | 
32, 368 30,667 | 25,333 | 


6, 239 
6, 773 
310 


iF 56, 596 
| 





108, 068 
68, 441 
103, 997 


58, 355 | 


88, 932 
5, 128 
23, 491 


108, 067 
162, 131 


13, 356 | 


10, 910 


2, 265 
2, 563 
30, 363 
3, 024 
5, 637 
4, 037 
34, 000 
7, 648 
22, 609 
1, 738 
2, 291 
23, 620 
7, 986 


49, 914 


3, 531 
1, 213 


6, 303 | 
10, 237 | 
6, 729 | 


5, 231 
9, 610 
5, 344 


110,035 | 160, 263 | 
714 | 3, 250 | 
6,359 | 13,192 
3,618 | 4, 136 
10, 427 12, 735 
24, 479 39, 237 
2, 506 | 4, 524 
4,243 | 12,032 
35, 190 41,425 | 
1, 647 | 3, 257 
7, 422 | 4,145 
8,011 13, 302 | 
1, 575 4, 325 
2, 265 | 1, 689 
SOR | 1,716 
2, 227 3,173 
3, 469 3, 159 | 
3, 546 | 2, 758 
594 | 6, 790 
1,193 | 


13, 952 


261, 817 292, 933 


157, 379 | 
69, 022 


145, 348 | 
69, 716 








132,210 | 167,676 | 
89, 611 81, 030 | 
108, 395 93, 768 | 
9,862 | 13, 188 
27,214 | 34,342 | 
| | 
157,177 | 144,996 | 
189,204 | 221,507 | 
19,562 | 23,478 | 
6,285 | 12, 554 | 
227 2, 523 | 
1, 637 6, 128 | 
|| 27, 586 12, 553 | 
3,041 4, 224 | 
6,079 | 16, 247 | 
2,832 | 3,096 | 
518 | 80,747 | 
1 a 547 8, 933 | 
| 22,716 21, 345 | 
| 1,975 3, 367 
3) 284 2, 804 
22, 624 27, 565 
| 9198 13, 161 
78,431 | 76,510 
8, 067 | 7,039 
6, 580 | 5, 456 
4, 054 4, 333 
150 1, 490 
|| 6,634 5,778 
| 4,906 3, 248 
| 2,620 2, 47 
| 1, 213 1, 629 
6, 806 4, 947 
9, 870 7, 410 
|| 2,631 8, 421 
|| 22,718] 21,210 
! 2.455 | 1.904 
| 10,090 10, 956 
| 1, 972 2, 591 
| 3,826 3, 337 
| 1,766 1, 700 
| 2,049 2, 697 
































1950 1936-38 January-May 
' 7 & —————————# §month near — 
January — March | April average * 1949 i 1950 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
5, 659 8,533 | 10,174 | 7, 336 23, 855 38, 176 38, 113 
8,567} 8,249| 10,2299| 9,932 3, 870 73, 573 46, 520 
11,802} 8,996} 5,484 | 5, 848 4,770 38, 631 37, 951 
28,997 | 55,966 | 54,683 | 49,931 207, 985 312, 979 218, 861 
3, 544 3, 605 4,397 | 2,682 5, 530 22, 136 16, 848 
7,343 | 8,474] 7,316] 8,518 46, 235 53, 069 40, 038 
1, 087 | 1, 844 | 1, 248 853 6, 170 8 787 6, 420 
i. i -—)  iae.  a t 4, 405 13, 216 | 10, 028 
2, 022 | 635 | 799 | 851 9, 900 11,178 | 4, 765 
13 | 130 | 38 | 292 20, 280 5, 724 | 550 
1,141] 2,870} 2,305 3, 961 995 8, 373 13, 794 
| | 
| | | 
17,520 | 22,387 22, 064 17, 610 8, 520 142, 131 98, 023 
3,434} 3,364] 4,354] 2,948 2, 735 551 16, 613 
6, 040} 8,692] 8,238] 6,857 1, 330 | 22, 665 36, 848 
2, 434 | 4,527 | 4,481 3, 151 7 900 | 38, 164 17, 635 
116, 417 | 118, 619 | 141,966 | 108, 594 232,180 | 948, 222 611, 856 
3,400| 8199] 4,186 | 838 18, 230 | 72, 070 | 17, 222 
13,723 | 18,358 | 34,569 | 15,019] 14,765) 148,126 |  — 110, 458 
3,095 | 2, 163 1,984 | 3, 365 (8) 18, 273 | 13, 276 
9,440 | 9, 654 13,734 | 8, 236 6, 960 | 51, 055 | 47, 765 
34, 238 33,895 | 30,429 28, 030 9101,745 | 212, 229 | 162, 831 
2, 334 3,708 | 4, 465 | 1, 983 (%) 24, 336 | 16, 536 
9, 616 6, 382 | 6, 842 | 7, 591 9, 210 69, 500 37, 420 
19, 601 7,343 | 24,011 | 23,945 32, 200 | 193, 570 107, 138 
2, 548 2, 479 2, 034 | 1, 739 1, 265 | 15, 235 | 10, 441 
2, 646 1, 976 2,651 | —_ 2,004 (%) 18, 723 | 11, 970 
10, 171 8,011 | 10,175 | 10,192 27,915 | 67, 245 | 45, 421 
1, 907 3, 226 1,194} 2,332 9, 285 | 15, 402 | 11, 739 
| | 
988 1,443 1,841] 1,498 980} 12,031 | 6, 961 
1, 581 1, 734 2,491 | 1, 662 10 1, 545 | 14, 722 9, 736 
1, 730 1, 838 2, 453 1, 089 2, 070 | 12,810 | 9, 249 
3, 224 2,777 | 3,767 | 3, 382 780 | 21, 936 | 16, 399 
2, 338 2, 160 | 1, 714 | 2, 764 2 5, 150 | 27, 574 | 12, 392 
319 | 6. 624 550 | 398 310 | 13, 355 | 8, 372 
1,001 | 866 741 | 1,073 3, 180 | 6, 533 | 4, 654 
6,876 | 8, 592 9, 198 11, 832 31, 785 | 124, 805 | 48, 687 
220,673 | 246,235 | 295,996 | 287, 286 517,600 | 1,723, 392 | 1, “348, 683 
| | } 
127,895 | 125,701 | 149,985 | 132, 203 146, 705 630, 102 | 703, 518 
88,458 | 89,413 | 111,774 | 81,569 103, 195 446, 405 467, 066 
163, 049 | 140,924 | 131,842 | 118, 167 135, 575 603, 533 | 679, 884 
89, 337 79,550 | 97,037 | 83,073 295, 575 404, 065 | 443, 416 
107,457 | 96, 020 | 115,635 | 120, 466 311, 735 571, 982 | 562, 294 
20,108 | 18,415 | 10,013 | 19, 226 16, 735 59, 692 | 82, 749 
26,394 | 48, 705 46,997 | 28, 599 27, 530 148, 767 | 188, 330 
} } | 
| | 
} | 
| | 
127,895 | 125,701 | 149,985 | 132,057 146, 405 630, 102 | 703, 227 
235,282 | 219,452 | 226,967 | 185,203 | 2225, 995 993,225 | 1,074,063 
27,261 | 22,517 | 23,708 | 21, 277 21, 955 116, 478 | 121, 361 
21, 289 | 23,067 | 21,153} 13,351 212, 430 77, 669 92, 610 
10, 908 11, 607 | 6,109 | 2,775 2, 675 | 31, 248 33, 331 
5,766 | 5, 258 6,388 | 4,158 3, 820 | 22, 597 | 25, 583 
18,625 | 30,808 | 47,824 29, 650 52, 945 183, 880 | 163, 505 
3,910 | = 1, 443 | 1, 800 1, 737 2, 565 9, 268 | 12, 264 
19, 007 18, 544 18, 337 17, 686 34, 100 41, 488 | 89, 455 
2,012 2, 886 1, 744 229 390 21, 308 7, 933 
55, 243 41, 908 42, 999 43, 720 44, 525 196, 229 229, 019 
9, 912 12, 083 10, 022 8, 713 13, 990 85, 454 | 56, 978 
30, 004 , 283 18, 736 15, 663 20, 115 90, 275 | 106, 043 
4, 007 3, 426 2, 482 1,979 5, 330 17, 529 | 15, 141 
7,128 , 302 5, 297 579 4, 275 24, 152 | 25, 781 
32, 232 21, 823 28, 471 26, 499 9, 590 111, 883 | 132, 448 
13, 032 7, 995 13, 453 12, 428 7, 650 45, 329 | 58, 974 
| 
80, 330 70, 789 87, 576 73, 298 252, 705 380, 067 395, 422 
9, 852 7,811 | 11,029 514 24, 395 49, 595 49, 070 
5, 466 6, 776 8, 092 5, 994 27,070 26, 819 32, 870 
4, 563 4, 069 5, 367 6, 001 32, 875 24, 776 24, 897 
3, 797 1, 102 1, 542 2,177 5, 945 12, 411 10, 413 
5, 121 5, 552 9, 550 7,350 5 18, 020 28, 308 33, 371 
4, 216 2, 838 3, 752 3, 046 18, 710 19, 052 19, 687 
2, 644 2, 820 4, 159 3, 407 8, 785 19. 865 15, 686 
1, 496 1, 125 1,145 1, 466 2, 740 6,019 6, 347 
8, 841 6, 130 5, 282 3, 412 21, 105 19, 049 , 530 
7, 864 5, 597 8, 383 6, 688 9, 805 38, 512 , 930 
5, 882 5, 670 6, 032 5, 248 6, 475 30, 219 26, 990 
18, 168 17, 767 20, 961 18, 303 72, 405 97, 419 99, 100 
2, 703 2, 261 4, 202 4, 338 5, 765 12,717 17, 616 
12, 155 11, 467 11, 205 10, 495 43, 000 39, 447 55, 674 
3, 892 2' 128 2) 898 1, 733 12, 065 8, 587 12, 913 
3, 636 2,110 3, 262 2) 16 7,090 9, 277 13, 360 
2, 437 4,575 3, 464 2, 827 10, 460 14, 690 | 16, 861 
1, 428 1, 697 282 2, 127 2, 030 3, 501 | 6, 542 








UNITED STATES 








1950 
Item 
| May May 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Con. 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
thous. of dol__! 9, 573 10, 046 
Afghanistan_ + 1, 557 2, 827 | 
Iran__- Be eo do__- GR6 1, 208 
Kuwait. Ret re 3, 493 3, 451 | 
Saudi Arabia a 1, 830 1,613 
. - we do__._| 123,883 107, 919 | 
British Malaya__--__--_-- do | 21,750 13, 808 
Ceylon___-. ab TA wecdl 3, 974 3, 090 
China... See eae 11, 070 6, 501 | 
EERE ee do._- 16, 756 19, 018 | 
Pakistan___- 8 ee | 3, 599 1, 931 | 
Japan_ ; a Se ee 5, 535 
Indonesia_ do-__- 7, 107 10, 833 
Philippines, Re public of.do....| 21,589 22, 856 | 
Siam (Thailand). ______._do- 5, 089 5, 797 | 
Australia________- ...do 13, 148 13,911 | 
New menmmenda. _......... do-__- 1, 799 3, 075 | 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo______- thous. of dol._| 5, 299 2, 427 | 
Egypt --- do. 262 429 
Western British Africa, total !3 
do. 10, 753 5, 281 
Union of South Africa______- oe: 11, 189 7, 286 | 
British Commonwealth*___.do____| 282, 495 | 220, 296 | 


Economic CLASSES } 


Crude materials_-_-__thous. of dol | % 
Indexes: Value__1936-38=100__ 
Unit value- eet 
Quantity ___--- do 


Crude foodstuffs _.__thous. of dol_- 
Indexes: Value__1936-38=100__| 
Unit value____do-_-_--| 
Quantity-___-_-_- do_...} 
Manufactured foodstuffs } 
thous. of dol__| 
Indexes: Value__1936-38—100__| 
Unit value__-__- do.__.| 
Quantity_____- do__..| 
Semimanufactures__thous. of dol_- .| 
Indexes: Value__1936-38—100__ 
Unit value____do-_-_-_- 
Quantity -___--_- ee 
Finished manufactures 
thous. of dol__| 
Indexes: Value__1936-38=100__ 
Unit ~ nygiat q Sal 
Quantity-__-__-- an 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total ' 
thous. of dol__| 
Meat products and edible fats 2° | 
thous. of Ib_- 
thous. of dol_- 
Dairy products and eggs 4 | 


Grains and preparations 
0. oe 
Wheat including wheat flour | 
thous. of bu__| 
thous. of dol__| 
Fruits and vegetables %_do_- mt 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and | 
SR do. 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 

thous. of Ib__- 
thous. of do] __| 
Cotton, raw, — linters 


teen. of dol__| 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
hous. of dol_- 
Rubber manufactures, including | 
synthetic rubber 
thous. of dol. | 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol_- 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire | 
fabric 
thous. of sq. yd_- 
thous. of dol____- | 
Piece goods wholly or chiefly 
of synthetic fibers 


thous. of sq. yd. 
thous. of dol__-..- 
thous, of dol_- 
Petroleum and products 


d 

Motor fuel and gasoline 
thous. of bbl_- 

thous. of dol _- 


Footnotes at end of table. 


12 


ES ae s. tons__ : 


167, 516 
300 

209 

144 

55, 047 
481 

189 

254 


49, 202 
350 
**138 
$*254 
89, 691 
207 
165 
126 
451, 786 
379 
173 
219 


233, 593 


44, 985 
7, 522 


11, 026 
54, 025 


539, 105 
89, 971 


579, 650 


6, 423 
40, 133 


48, 689 
11, 462 


11, 954 
5, 148 
3, 436 

30, 545 


40, 968 


1, 762 
9, 782 








556, 323 | 


466 
184 


253 | 


343, 407 


81,914 
13, 367 


24, 156 


151, 083 | 


46, 729 


116, 372 | 


15, 469 
15, 551 


20, 400 
11, 489 


463, 978 
80, 213 


738, 848 


11, 454 
55, 402 


74, 317 
19, 191 


13, 040 
6, 196 
5, 444 

46, 890 





June 


6, 560 
130 
341 

3, 390 

1, 624 

95, 902 

9, 901 

2, 782 

5, 805 

18, 178 
3, 655 
6, 637 

11, 368 


20, 442 | 


3, 016 


11,812 | 
1,161 | 


2, 344 
76 


9, 420 
7, 097 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY 
179, 646 97, 875 130, 476 171, 884 
322 175 234 308 
211 212 209 207 
153 83 112 149 
111,521 | 98, 529 94,245 | 91,834 
97! 862 824 803 
230 219 208 212 
423 394 396 379 
86,958 | 71,411 59,198 | 63, 826 
619 508 421 454 
175 | 174 165 157 
354 | 292 255 289 
125,859 | 104, 652 83,640 | 101, 143 
291 | 242 193 234 
176 169 162 164 
165 | 144 119 142 
589,324 | 516,581 || 461,128 | 505,362 
494 | 433 387 424 
185 | 181 178 120 
266 240 218 236 
320,158 | 235,438 || 258,919 | 299,853 
102,751 | 68,389 || 59,137 | 71,817 
18, 132 11, 807 10,114 | 11,659 
23,749 | 18,842 7,414 9, 706 
118,565 | 110,907 || 99,324 | 104, 866 
36,668 | 31,796 24,067 | 26, 094 
89,076 | 73, 058 54,563 | 58, 783 
13,813 | 10,799 16,129 | 14,893 
7,557 | 7, 545 9, 962 5, 324 | 
33,402 | 30, 563 37,675 | 50,151 
17,109 | 13, 903 19,130 | 26, 294 
508,246 | 221,287 || 433,596 | 656, 897 | 
88,824 | 38, 452 71,361 | 105, 433 
| | 
773,149 | 653,610 || 569,767 | 634, 197 | 
9,741 | 8,187 6,795 | 8, 468 | 
| | | 
57,964 | 45, 767 43,864 | 49, 591 | 
| | | 
81,115 | 65, 886 52,811 | 55, 918 | 
19, 739 | 15, 389 13,143 | 14,745 
| | | 
16,145 | 14,214 18,159 | 18, 387 | 
7,192 | 6,077 8,157 | 8, 524 | 
4, 959 2, 282 1,522 | 1,692 | 
41,693 | 19, 867 15,828 | 16, 404 | 
47,193 | 39, 965 35,373 | 40, 419 | 
2,587; 1,837 1,713} 1,145 | 
13,709 | 9, 699 9,434! 5,770! 


1949 


July 


11, 285 


_ 
J] 


~] 

2 
ee 
to 


pus 6 
Ee Ne 
a S = 

oS <=) 


NNere 
x 


189 


4, 902 
9, 339 


173, 362 


TRADE, 


November December 


1, 384 
105, 990 
18, 589 
3, 846 
13, 304 
21, 339 
1, 331 
8, 035 
10, 628 
14, 962 
3, 291 
6, 587 
2, 962 


2, 690 
295 


1, 410 
14, 010 


257, 841 


4, 234 
404 


6, 270 
12, 288 


244, 237 





January 


Be i 
3, 290 


oo 


5, 374 
6, 540 


226, 491 


1950 


February 


3, 611 | 


9, 701 


13, 736 | 


9,010 


235, 336 


EXPORTS !3 


121, 899 
219 
205 
106 

66, 600 
582 
203 
287 

49, 109 
350 
160 


219 | 


77, 509 


179 | 


166 


108 | 


419, 460 
352 
180 
195 


224, 510 


56, 530 
8. 150 


8,014 


21, 996 


10, 107 


7, 166 


33, 581 


36, 503 | 


9, 154 


10, 648 
5, 035 
706 

7, 308 


32, 581 


1, 130 
5, 997 


141, 365 
253 

202 

125 

68, 476 
599 

202 

296 


86, 874 


246, 013 


78, 946 | 


11, 474 
6, 748 
70, 179 


22, 601 


48, 866 | 


15, 757 


10, 777 


19, 049 | 
9, 411 | 


654, 948 


102, 080 | 


515, 434 


6, 022 
33, 128 


34, 970 


9, 246 


11,021 | 


5, 140 
398 


4, 934 | 


36, 459 


1,191 
6, 524 


BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 


March 


2, 491 
10, 998 


9, 614 
11, 841 


259, 216 


165, 638 
297 

207 

143 

64, 465 
564 

202 


279 


48, 203 
343 
158 
217 

91, 319 
211 
162 
130 

488, 168 
409 
176 
233 


260, 705 


85, 548 
12, 079 


8, 747 
66, 517 
23, 315 
48,915 
14, 513 
14, 152 
28, 203 


12,777 | 


685, 775 


111, 059 | 


597, 089 


6, 972 


44, 638 | 


49, 266 


12, 164 | 


18, 031 | 


8, 359 
1, 141 
12, 543 


35, 434 


1, 122 
5, 256 





April 


ea 


266 
252 


x 


238, 992 


146, 027 


65, 536 


445, 


47, 219 
7, 786 


11, 567 
68, 441 
26, 432 
53, 745 
13, 929 
10, 297 


44, 168 
18, 867 


470, 653 
78, 369 


564, 354 


6, 900 
44, 701 


52, 690 
13, 608 


15, 557 
6, 902 
2, 369 

21, 674 


40, 131 


1, 766 
8, 658 


1936-38 
5-month 
average ! 


6, 380 
17 745 
1,795 
(7) 
7180 
315, 610 
72, 660 
7, O85 
31, 255 
§ 31, 230 





895 
23,975 


9, 090 
5, 040 


371, 620 





278, 865 
100 
100 
100 
57, 170 
100 
100 
100 


70, 230 
100 
100 


216, 150 
100 
100 
100 


596, 340 
100 
100 
100 


125, 475 
18, 045 


48, 220 
25, 870 
25, 635 
41, 560 

1, 465 


187, 385 
59, 380 


) 


146, 250 
130, 295 


894, 525 


10, 610 
36, 315 


12, 990 
34,115 





100 | 


324, 235 


2, 395 


143, 455 | 


nee 


January-May 


1949 


52, 324 
43, 399 


, 149, 784 


to 


to 


=> 


835, 471 


633, 466 


438, 762 


647, 016 


972, 993 
499 
190 


264 | 


711, 237 


359, 466 


66, 185 | 


96, $20 


697, 860 


199, 180 | 


494, 522 
93, 909 


150, 920 | 


74, 765 


535, 844 
430, 622 


816, 470 | 


54, 505 | 


314, 251 | 


437, 707 
114, 490 


86, 392 | 
45, 598 | 


16, 685 | 


150, 705 


266, 658 


15, 053 
76, 061 





Foreign Commerce 


——- 
1950 


—. 


16, 242 
24, 844 
47,743 
46, 832 


, 242, 530 


, 199, 210 


313, 228 
47, 011 
46, 102 

339, 505 

112, 824 

235, 791 
68, 754 
60, 663 


144, 295 
64, 349 


2, 878, 797 
465, 024 


2, 766, 54 


33, 483 
196, 181 


222, 118 
55, 634 


67, 211 
30, 584 

8, 050 
77, 004 


185, 573 


6, 971 
36, 217 


Weekly 














Cru 
Cru 


Mal 


Ser 


Fin 


Agr 


Au 








58, 153 
39, 037 
86, 445 
18, 592 
62, 781 
19, 048 


16, 242 
24, 844 
47, 743 
46, 832 


1, 242, 539 


2, 225, 669 
373 
176 
212 


1, 199, 210 


313, 228 
47, 011 
46, 102 

339, 505 

112, 824 

235, 791 
68, 754 
60, 663 


144, 295 
64, 349 


2, 878, 797 
465, 


2, 766, 504 


33, 483 
196, 181 


222, 118 
55, 634 


67, 211 


Weekly 





1950 
Item 

May 
tats 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Con. 
J i J s—Con. 
Nonagricultural ¢ xports 1 
~~ Petroleum and products—Con. 

Lubricating oils 
thous. of bbl 1, 160 


thous. of dol 13, 895 


Iron and steel|thous. s. tons 287 
mill products/ thous, of dol 40, 500 
Machinery, total 2°, 2!__.do__.-| 166, 002 
Electrical 2°, 2!_......do__-- 29, 695 
Metalworking *° do....| 17,037 
Other industrial 2°9..do_.._| 75, 370 
Agricultural ?°__ do_..-| 10,759 
Tractors and parts 2! | 
a 22, 773 
Automobile, parts and acces- | 
sories 2° 2!. thous. of dol 53, 903 
Chemicals and related pro- 
ducts 2°.......thous. of dol_.| 61, 295 
Medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations 
do... 17, 499 
Industrial chemicals and 
specialties %, #1__...do_. 22, 444 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Crude materials thous. of dol 167, 979 


Indexes: Value. _1936-38 = 100- 265 
Unit value__._do__- 191 
Quantity......do 139 

Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 117, 124 

Indexes: Value__1936-38= 100_- 413 
Unit value do 431 
Quantity_.....do 96 

Manufactured foodstuffs 
thous. of dol 75, 971 

Indexes: Value__1936-38 = 100 241 
Unit value_ G0... 198 
Quantity._....do 121 


Semimanufactures__thous. of dol 169, 049 


Indexes: Value__1936-38 = 100_. 4103 
Unit value__..do 178 
Quantity......do 226 

Finished manufactures 
thous. of dol__| 123, 879 
Indexes: Value__1936-38=100__| 311 


Unit value____do____| 247 
Quantity.......d0....] 126 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural imports, total 


thous. of dol__| 278,788 
Hides and \thous. of pieces 8, 032 
skins 25.___fthous. of dol 8, 506 
Fruits, edible nuts, and | 
vegetables thous. of dol__| 18, 867 
Cocoa or cacao fthous. of Ib__- 73, 679 
beans - - ..\thous. of dol_- 16, 365 
, fthous. of Ib 138, 562 
Coffee \ thous. of dol 58, 679 
as fthous. of Ib 728, 996 
Cane sugar. - \ thous. of dol_. 37, 067 
: .» thous. of Ib 134, 370 
Crod rubber “\thous. of dol_.| 23, 727 
Vegetable oils \ thous. of Ib.% 88, 837 
(expressed) thous. of dol 14, 182 
and oilseeds { ; ¢ a 
Tobacco, un- fthous. of Ib 8, 121 
manufactured.) thous. of dol 6, 880 
Wool, unmanu- fthous. of Ib 27 34, 555 
factured \ thous. of dol 31, 055 


Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 


375, 213 
Fish, including shellfish 


thous. of dol 12, 102 

Undressed furs - ee 7, 331 
R thous. of Ib__- 31, 202 
Burlaps bow of dol... 6, 592 


| 

| 
Silk manufactures 
thous. of dol__| 1, 470 
Paper and paper materials | 


thous. of dol 67, 817 


> {thous. of s.tons_. 204 

' WoodpulP) thous. of dol....| 19, 610 
Tomonrin¢ sthous. of Ib...| 974,871 
Newsprint.) thous. of dol_.| 44, 927 


Petroleum and products 


thous. of dol__| 45, 509 


Crude é,—— of bbl._| 13, 838 
leum__..-\ thous. of dol__| 29, 245 

Diamonds, gems, cut, not set | 
thous. of dol_.| 4, 602 


Nonferrous ores and metals, 
including ferro-alloys | 
thous. of dol 80, 609 





thous. of Ib_-. 132, 228 

Copper * --\ thous of ei “| 23, 283 
3 thous. of Ib... 109, 850 

Lead *__ benno of dol_. 11, 029 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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May 


1, 301 
15, 852 


552 


70, 439 | 
197, 742 | 


34, 638 | 


15, 315 
95, 931 
14, 785 


25, 938 


64, 968 | 


63, 732 


14, 891 


154, 123 
243 
201 
121 


90, 189 | 


318 
303 
105 
68, 997 
218 
195 


112 
114, 362 
273 | 


208 


131 | 


105, 965 
266 
263 


101 


216, 116 
7, 357 


7, 051 


17, 757 
55, 917 
9, 634 
194, 999 
48, 995 
815, 756 
39, 730 
119, 692 
19, 933 
64, 575 
&, 819 

7, 521 
6, 458 
13, 978 
10, 629 


317, 519 


7, 991 
11, 585 
33, 034 

7,812 


1, 232 


58, 369 
142 

15, 445 

829, 052 
39, 195 


36, 855 
12, 522 
27, 597 


3, 310 


79, 575 
93, 096 
20, 558 
97, 437 
14, 753 





June 


SUS 

13, 538 
58 

78, 761 
213, 686 
36, 701 
17, 109 


107, 957 | 


13, 041 


26, 644 


61, 374 


64, 378 


16, 654 


25, 656 


UNITED 8’ 


149, 220 
236 
199 
119 
102, 098 
360 
304 


118 | 


68, 118 | 


216 


205 | 


105 


110, 598 | 
264 | 


200 


132 | 


99, 456 
250 
257 

97 


233, 310 
5, 627 
6,173 


14, 471 
71,911 
10, 283 


222, 473 | 


56, 038 


770, 445 | 
38, 186 | 


114, 727 
19, 198 
82, 785 
11, 605 

8, 218 
6, 853 
19 407 
15, 605 


296, 179 


55, 991 


130 | 


14, 373 
795, 482 
37, 621 


37, 473 
12, 550 
27, 284 


3, 342 


71, 348 
93, 140 
17, 763 

143, 322 
18, 439 


1949 


July 


99S 

13, 425 

506 

67, 795 

189, 208 
33, 712 


19, 194 | 


89, 520 
11, 332 


24, 372 


58, 801 


17, 820 


20, 419 


November December} January 


754 

9, 183 
187 

26, 227 
158, 666 
31, 824 
16, 238 
74, 943 


6, 838 


19, 540 


44, 441 | 


62, 175 


15, 927 


19, 784 | 








126, 178 
199 
196 
102 
92, 462 
326 
319 
102 


65, 124 | 


206 
205 
100 
84, 856 
202 
185 
109 


90, 318 


997 || 


ani 


260 | 
87 | 


205, 067 
6, 628 
6, 168 


13, 359 
48, 933 
8, 375 
222, 783 
58, 542 
730, 980 
36, 525 
103, 459 
16, 649 


74, 124 
9, 902 


6, 606 


5, 795 | 


15, 415 
11, 671 
253, 871 
9, 511 
8, 611 


20, 121 
4, 293 


1,143 |, 


51, 300 


114 | 


11, 615 
754, 819 
35, 942 


36, 490 


12, 706 

27, 322 

3, 506 | 
| 


45, 282 


67, 658 


11, 007 


18, 601 
2, 232 


154, 772 
244 
184 
133 
139, 790 
492 
346 


142 | 


61, 783 
196 | 
210 | 
93 | 

129, 863 | 


310 


178 | 


174 


106, 334 
267 
246 
109 


271, 078 
6, 065 
5, 646 


18, 052 
47, O82 
8, 147 
266, 108 
77, 582 
444, 959 
23, 758 


150, 421 


22, 339 | 


116, 683 
15, 479 
6, 903 
5, 759 
29, 190 
22, 138 


321, 464 


10, 485 
4, 195 
39, 980 
7, 988 


2,714 


61, 210 
245 

22, 017 
773, 277 


35, 735 


43, 429 
13, 699 
30, 316 


3, 798 


62, 036 
83, 573 
14, 377 
51, 901 
6, 566 





, 291 
16, O78 
372 
48, 866 
188, 475 
37, 746 
17, 008 
90, 580 | 
7, 808 | 


23, 412 
41, 434 


67, 047 | 


18, 615 


21, 845 


162, 817 
257 
183 
141 
152, 994 
539 
373 
144 


41, 386 | 
131 | 
194 | 
68 

133, 963 | 
320 | 
179 | 
178 | 


103, 904 
261 
246 
106 


272, 295 '| 
6,014 
6, 470 


14, 705 
68, 233 
12, 482 
296, 610 
105, 684 
132, 176 
6, 827 | 
152, 171 | 
22, 631 
93, 972 
13, 389 
4, 758 
3, 886 
35, 864 
26, 053 





o 
i) 
= 1 
wo 


10, 319 
2, 365 


60, 961 
213 

18, 912 
836, 993 
38, 921 


48, 576 
13, 983 
31, 066 


3, 819 


59, 846 
118, 235 
19, 213 
54, 711 
6, 258 





940 

11, 574 
2908 

41, 436 
149, 672 


27, 457 | 
13, 837 | 


70, 522 
6, 527 


22, 580 


44,015 


50, 259 


13, 764 


17, 955 


183, 716 
290 


183 | 


159 


154, 319 | 


544 
394 
138 
46, 582 
148 


137, 663 


99, 475 


292, 284 


7, 023 
7, 539 


17, 995 
52, 666 
9, 985 
273, 228 
104, 885 
317, 634 
15, 782 
130, 482 
19, 834 
90, 398 
12, 350 
8, 184 
6, 949 
50, 552 
37, 061 


329, 471 


10, 048 
10, 956 
26, 224 
5, 493 


2, 449 


58, 433 
237 

20, 261 

753, 637 
34, 576 

54, 428 

16, 537 

36, 446 


4, 001 





1950 


February 


1, 152, 
13, 601 
268 

40, 375 
151, 443 
30, 517 
15, 741 
67, 200 
7, 923 | 


| 
21, 328 


46, 937 | 


53, 398 


12, 633 | 


18, 182 | 


TATES COMMODITY IMPORTS *% 


169, 177 | 
267 
186 
144 | 

139, 523 | 
491 
412 
119 | 

58, 090 | 
184 
199 
92 

129, 635 | 
309 
175 
177 

92, 22 
231 
243 
95 


294, 704 
6, 327 
7,175 


15, 622 


18, 982 


74, 373 
11, 205 


6, 368 


5, 356 | 


47,912 | 
35, 081 


293, 949 


5, 162 
2, 430 


52, 810 
184 

17, 333 
695, 901 
31, 708 
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March 


1,110 
13, 640 
272 

39, 879 
183, 791 
36, 905 
20, 750 
81, 197 
10, 669 


24, 224 


48, 610 


62, 161 


16, 453 
21, 944 


184, 071 
291 
187 
155 


128, 459 | 
452 | 


423 
107 


80, 124 
254 
197 
129 
145, 694 
347 
179 
194 


120, 312 
302 
245 
123 


306, 496 


7, 503 
7, 973 


19, 102 


55, 816 | 
12, 492 | 


174, 312 
73, 089 


137, 717 
22, 947 
73, 597 
11, 245 


7, 930 
6, 699 
42,091 
31, 863 


352, 164 


10, 702 
8, 955 
46, 982 
9, 697 


1, 884 


58, 734 
201 

19, 474 

764, 797 
35, 606 


60, 515 


90, 607 | 


14, 862 
52, 393 
5, 621 
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April 


1, 250 
13, 297 
256 

38, 893 
165, 534 
30, 631 
17, 374 
74, 084 
10, 883 


21, 926 
46, 278 


60, 220 


16, 337 
22, 385 


161, 918 
256 


192 


133 

109, 378 
385 

441 

87 


61, 864 
196 

195 

101 

130, 383 
311 

77 

176 
108, 184 
271 


245 
111 


29, 612 


84, 867 
14, 248 


6, 530 

5, 531 
40, 327 
27, 925 


309, 003 


8,119 
5, 414 
45, 610 
9, 502 


1, 640 


50, 826 
150 

14, 695 
739, 119 
33, 703 


47, 675 
13, 787 
29, 998 


3, 215 


51, 501 
69, 039 
11, 789 
65, 575 

6, 341 








1936-38 
5-month 
average ! 


3, 995 


32, 760 | 


2, 480 


$2, 805 | 


183, 345 
43, 710 
29, 455 

22 64, 930 
8, 570 


18, 475 


| 
23 119, 100 


53, 805 


6, 870 


20, 950 


316, 735 


100 | 
100 | 


160 


141, 960 | 


100 
100 
100 


157, 895 


100 
100 
100 
209, 635 


100 
100 


199, 260 
100 


100 


17, 310 
11, 990 
8, 695 


9, 665 


74, 175 
171, 385 
16, 710 
19, 215 
620 








January-May 


1949 


5, 408 


77, 373 


2, 388 | 
340, 895 | 
1, 051, 590 
200, 501 | 
80, 278 | 


512, 870 
62, 488 


139, 018 | 
358, 027 | 


346, 527 


80, 945 


132, 845 


1, 208, 948 
26, 407 
28, 381 


90, 590 
298, 443 
68, 419 

1, 204, 580 
310, 557 
3, 535, 927 
172, 151 
639, 725 
111, 267 
364, 648 
62, 481 
37, 616 
30, 444 
99, 966 
80, 997 


1, 609, 359 


44, 289 
44, 601 
196, 439 
49, 741 


10, 803 
74, 100 

636 
73, 954 


3, 798, 218 


180, 451 


191, 798 
63, 281 
140, 772 


12, 556 


412, 907 
533, 874 
120, 540 
405, 330 
67, 868 





1950 


5, 612 
66, 007 


46, 761 
112, 831 
239, 743 


87, 333 


g 


76, 686 


102, 910 


866, 861 
274 


188 
146 
648, 803 
420 
109 


322, 631 
204 
197 
104 
712, 424 
340 
177 


192 


544, 078 
273 
245 
111 


1, 434, 996 
36, 427 
38, 846 


89, 853 
322, 210 
68, 874 
943, 235 
385, 020 
3, 079, 107 
154, 200 
694, 153 
115, 102 


412, 072 
63, 230 
37, 133 
31, 415 

215, 437 
162, 985 


1, 659, 800 


51, 468 
38, 830 
174, 613 
36, 446 


9, 873 


237, 103 
70, 977 
154, 088 


20, 766 


329, 441 
520, 200 
88, 250 
358, 238 
37, 257 
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1950 1949 1950 1936-38 January-May 
Item -—— - ear ——_—_—_—_—_— ——_——— §-month |———-~ ~ 
| May May June July November December) January | February) March April BVSEAES © 1949 1950 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Con, 
Nonagricultural Imports—Con. 

Nonferrous ores and metals, 
including ferro-alloys—Con. 

Tin 3 fthous. of Ib_..| 24, 210 17, 945 13, 791 12, 383 20, 166 10, 546 22, 307 21, 083 15, 069 9, 705 66, 680 94, 553 92, 374 

(thous. of dol__| 17, 456 17, 518 13, 495 11, 685 17, 850 8, 691 17, 360 15, 076 10, 593 6, 955 31, 225 93, 182 67, 440 
Chemicals and related products 

thous. of dol_- 13, 566 10, 594 8, 310 5, 160 8, 586 9, 208 9, 795 10, 150 13, 258 14, 514 36, 190 50, 557 61, 283 


| Five-twelfths of annual total. 

2 Includes Canal Zone. 

’This total includes Iceland, Ireland 
countries shown. 

* Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 5-month average, less than 
$1,000; January—May 1949 and 1950, $17,000 and $8,000, respectively. 

5 Includes Trieste. 

6 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

7 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. s. 

8 The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma. 

* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

10 Includes Tangier. 

1! Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland. 

2 Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

13 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in 
addition to the countries shown. 

15 Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 five-month average, $280,000; 
January-May 1949 and 1950, less than $500 and $291,000, respectively. 

16 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

17 Includes a small amount of the trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern 


(Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the 


* Private-relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
totals reported here. 

20 Data for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 
classifications. 

21 Excludes ‘Special Category”’’ exports after April or June 1949. 

22 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

23 Unadjusted; not strietly comparable with data for later years, 

* Imports for consumption, 

25 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not 
reported in pieces. 

26 Oil equivalent. 

27 Clean content pounds 

2s Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

** Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
items of lead manufactures. 

0 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 

n. a.= Not available 
Not shown separately. 

*Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 

**The 10 percent decline in the export unit value index of manufactured foods 
from April to May 1950, and the increase in quantity of these exports are principally 
due to the sale of a large quantity of dried eggs from Department of Agriculture stocks 
to the British Ministry of Food at a substantial discount from current market price, 
Manufactured foodstuffs other than dried eggs showed a decline in unit value of only 


1949 commodity 


n. 8S. 8.= 








Asia.” ; : 
18 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 


3 percent and a decrease of 9 percent in quantity. 





UN Reviews and Appraises 
Latin America’s Economic 
Problems 


(Continued from p. 4) 


only on a general basis in the resolution 
on economic development, but also in 
specific resolutions covering trade with 
Europe and trade within the area. Con- 
cern was expressed over the failure of 
trade with Europe to reach higher levels 
and over the symptom of basic difficul- 
ties impeding such expansion repre- 
sented by inconvertibility of currencies. 
The bilateralism characterizing some 
Latin American-European trade rela- 
tions was regarded as a not entirely 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Accordingly, the ECLA Secretariat was 
directed to undertake a study jointly 
with the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe on “ways and 
means to expand trade between Latin 
America and Europe on bases which are 
practicable and equitable to the interests 
of both groups of countries.’ It was also 
requested that studies be conducted of 
means of expanding trade within the 
Latin American region. In particular, 
exploratory investigations are to be made 
of certain products that may offer op- 
portunities for specialization by certain 
countries as suppliers of the demand in 
others. 


Close Collaboration Urged 


Special emphasis was given through- 
out the Conference to the need for con- 
tinued close collaboration by ECLA with 
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other United Nations and international 
organizations in order to effect the most 
economical utilization of available re- 
sources. A reaffirmation of this policy 
was contained in a separate resolution, 
in which reference was made in particu- 
lar to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council of the Organization of 
American States. The Executive Secre- 
tary of ECLA was commended for his 
continuous consultation and collabora- 
tion with the Executive Secretary of 
this council. 


Next Session in Mexico 


An invitation extended by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico to hold the fourth an- 
nual session of ECLA in Mexico City in 
May 1951 was accepted by the Commis- 
sion. The future status of the Commis- 
sion will be reviewed shortly thereafter, 
in July 1951, by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The agenda 
of that session of the Council will in- 
clude consideration of the status of all 
three of the regional economic commis- 
sions of the United Nations. 





Foreign-Trade Zones Will 
Aid the Business Developed 
at Trade Fairs 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Foreign-Trade Zones. It is in the 
United States Government’s exhibit area 
on the Navy Pier. A representative of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board will be 
in attendance at all times to discuss the 
operations of the zones. 


International Organization for 
Standardization To Meet in U. S. 


The International Organization for Stand- 
ardization has accepted an invitation to hold 
its 1952 General Assembly in the United 
States. Delegates of the 29 countries that 
are members of the ISO will be guests of the 
American Standards Association. As U. S. 
member, the ASA presents the viewpoint of 
U. S. groups on standards that come before 
the ISO for international consideration. 
More than 100 national technical societies 
and associations and some 1,700 leading in- 
dustrial firms are ASA members. 

Seventy-one international technical com- 
mittees are working to bring about agree- 
ment on definitions, terminology, specifica- 
tions, dimensions, and test methods in the 
national standards of the member countries 
to increase understanding and easier inter- 
change of products. The United States is 
taking an active interest in screw threads; 
ball and roller bearings; test pressures for 
the acceptance of stationary boilers and uni- 
fication of boiler construction codes; quan- 
tities, symbols, units, conversion § tables; 
couplings; iron and steel; preferred numbers; 
aircraft; fire-fighting equipment; automo- 
biles; cast iron and cast steel; copper and 
copper alloys; solid mineral fuels (coal, coke, 
etc.); petroleum products; small tools; meas- 
urement of fluid flow; tires, rims, and valves; 
refractories; raw material for paints; var- 
nishes, and lacquers; cinematography; tex- 
tiles; photography; acoustics; rubber; shel- 
lac; mica; gas cylinders; plastics; determina- 
tion of viscosity; material for pipelines and 
other fixed installations in the field of the 
petroleum industry. 

Countries now members of the ISO are: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, 
India, Israel, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, the 
Union of South Africa; the United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Yugoslavia. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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French Mining Group 
To Visit United States 


A group of French mining engineers is 
planning to tour the United States, arriving 
about the middle of August and remaining 
until September 23, for the purpose of study- 
ing American mining methods and modern 
mining equipment. Possible subsequent pur- 
chases of equipment are contemplated, based 
on the group’s investigations. 

Members of the group and their affiliations 
are as follows: 

Guy René Pajot (leader), Director, Société 
Anonyme des Mines de Fer de St. Pierremont, 
Mancieulles (Meurthe-et-Moselle). 


Henri Antoine Meley, Director, Mines 
d’Auboué-Moineville, Batilly (Meurthe-et- 
Moselle). 


Claude Alphonse Gaston LaPlace, Mining 
Engineer, Quai Richepance, Metz (Moselle). 
Edmond Charles Nouviaire, Director, So- 


ciété Hadir, Division Ottange-Rumelange 
(Moselle) . 
Paul Gustave Emile Regnier, Director, 


Mines de la Société des Hauts-Fourneaux de 
Saulnes, J. Raty & Cie., Mine de Sancy, Trieux 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle) . 

Jean Louis René Robinet, Director, Mine de 
Roncourt (Moselle). 

Barthelemy Pierre Siffre, 
d’Hayange (Moselle). 

Léon Terrier, Director, Société des Mines de 
Valleroy (Meurthe-et-Moselle) . 

The group's itinerary includes New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Leadville (Colo.), Rifle 
(Colo.), Salt Lake City, Butte, Bismarck, and 
Duluth. Correspondence may be addressed 
to these visitors c/o The Eimco Corporation, 
654 South Fourth West Street, Drawer 300, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Director, Mine 


Egyptian Firm Wishes 
To Exploit Asbestos Deposit 


The Upper Egypt Mining Co.,S. A. E., Cairo, 
Egypt, which engages in asbestos-mining 
operations, has indicated that it would wel- 
come the contribution and cooperation of 
any interested American firm in exploiting 
and developing an asbestos deposit of the 
anthophyllite type. This deposit, which is 
under lease by the Egyptian concern, is said 
to be a very extensive one, not merely an 
outcrop, and easy to work because it involves 
only open quarrying. According to the man- 
aging director of the company, a stock of 
some 500 metric tons of crude asbestos is 
presently available for shipment. 

The mine is located in Upper Egypt at 
Hafafit, 2,000 feet above sea level, about 35 
miles inland from Ras Samadai on the Red 
Sea, and about 500 miles south of Suez Har- 
bor conditions at the point of embarkation, 
though underdeveloped, are said to be ex- 
cellent, and a small pier is available. Haul- 
age from the mine to the Red Sea would be 
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by truck, since there is no other means of 
transportation. 

Interested parties may obtain on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 


el 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., a copy of a descriptive 
report on the asbestos prepared by the com- 
pany. For complete information, correspond- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 10. 

Automobile and Automobile Accessories: 
89, 90. 

Aviation Spare Parts: 68. 

Bamboo Products: 28, 30. 

Bicycles and Accessories: 33, 34. 

Cable: 83. 

Chemicals: 26. 

Clothing and Accessories: 2, 5, 11, 18, 17, 


Musical Instruments: 30, 33. 
Notions and Novelties: 3, 30, 33, 79, 90. 


Optical Goods: 32. 

Paints and Pigments: 4, 54. 

Paper Products and Paper Waste: 90. 
Photographic Equipment: 32, 81, 86. 
Plastic Materials: 6, 48, 56, 89. 


30, 33, 41, 43, 51, 64, 66, 76, 78, 79, 90. Pottery: 30. 
Coal; 55, 57. Processes: 70. 
Communication and Sound Equipment: Radios: 79. 

86. Raw Materials: 60. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 67. 

Electrical Products: 80. 

Fats and Oils: 58 

Feathers: 27. 

Fish Products: 84. 

Floor Coverings: 29, 30, 31, 35. 

Flower Cuttings: 23 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 9, 25, 26, 33, 
37, 42, 46, 52, 65, 66, 76, 90. 

Furniture: 77. 

Glass and Chinaware: 33, 62. 

Hand Embroidery: 21. 

Handicraft Products: 

Hardware: 1, 16. 

Hides and Skins: 22, 44, 45. 


Refrigerators: 1. 

Rugs, Traveling: 41, 43. 
Sanitary Supplies: 20. 
Second-Hand Clothing: 59, 61. 
Seeds: 46, 58, 60. 

Sporting Goods and Toys: 30, 33. 
Stationers’ Supplies: 33. 

Stoves: 38. 

Technical Information: 83, 84. 
Technical Instruments: 19. 


76, 78, 79, 82, 86. 
Tobacco: 49. 
Toilet Articles: 62. 
Tools (Hand and Machine): 14. 


30, 85. 


Hospital and Hotel Supplies: 86. Waste, Wool: 59, 61. 
Household Goods: 1, 40. Wire: 83. 
Jewelers’ Items: 30, 33, 35. Wood Products: 12. 


Machinery and Accessories: 14, 18, 24, 63, 
71, 72, 74, 75, 84, 87, 89. 
Marine Supplies: 171. 


Wool: 
Yarns: 


22, 36, 44, 45, 47, 73. 
7, 82. 


Metal and Metal Products: 16, 30, 83, 85. 


Office Equipment and Supplies: 53, 62, 88. 


Textiles: 7, 11, 15, 26, 33, 39, 43, 50, 64, 69, 
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ence should be addressed to J. Dudley, Man- 
aging Director, The Upper Egypt Mining 
Company, S. A. E., 37 Kasr el Nile Street, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Spanish Group Desires 
Capital for New Enterprise 


Three businessmen in Bilbao, Spain, who 
plan to establish a joint concern for the 
purpose of manufacturing and selling pres- 
sure cookers, wish to interest an American 
firm in participating on either a royalty or 
an investment basis. They have in mind 
utilizing American methods and machinery 
provided American participation in the en- 
terprise can be obtained. 

The individuals involved—a chemist, an 
engineer, and a lawyer—are said to be well- 
known and well-established in Bilbao with 
considerable business experience. They be- 
lieve that a large market exists in Spain for 
pressure cookers, particularly since this is 
a commodity that cannot be imported at 
the present time. 

Additional information may be obtained 
by communicating with Senor Bravo de 
Aguirre, Marqués del Puerto 9, Bilbao, Spain. 


German Association 
Represented at Fair 


Leopold Merkelbach, foreign-trade analyst 
with the Elektrotechnischen Industrie Zen- 
tralverband (Central Association of the 
Electrotechnical Industry), Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany, is visiting the United States 
during August, and will be on hand at the 
German Information Stand during the First 
United States International Trade Fair in 
Chicago, August 7 to 20. 

In addition to his role of representative 
of the Association at the Fair, he is also in- 
terested in contacting potential importers 
of German manufactured goods for the elec- 
trical industries. 

Mr. Merkelbach’s itinerary includes Chi- 
cago and New York, and correspondence may 
be addressed to him at the Bismarck Hotel, 
171 West Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations for foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. Names of German im- 
porters receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


RS: TANO8 3. wc ciccncnn $5, 000; 000 
Flue-cured ___--_ $3, 720, 000 
ee 930, 000 
Fire-cured______~ 250, 000 
Maryland ___-_-_-~- 100, 000 

0 SS ee 

Lumber and sawmill products (ex- 

cept pit props) ._._.__...... ¥ 


2, 000, 000 


750, 000 


Austrian Exporters Listed 
In New Trade Directory 


A new directory designed to aid in the 
promotion of international trade has re- 
cently been issued by the Commercial Policy 
and Foreign Trade Section, Austrian Federal 
Chamber of Commerce, Vienna, Austria. 

The directory, entitked “Austrian Industry, 
Commerce, and Trade,” lists Austrian manu- 
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Foreign Exhibitors at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair in 
Chicago 


Included in the current group of trade 
leads are offerings of a number of for- 
eign firms exhibiting at the First United 
States International Trade Fair to be 
held in Chicago August 7 to 20, 1950. 
Items referring to exhibitors at Chicago 
are as follows: 7, 75, 77, 82, 85, 87, 88, 
89, 91. Other references to visitors at 
the Fair appear elsewhere in this section 
under the following headings: “Foreign 
Government Officials To Visit Trade 
Fair, Chicago,” and “German Associa- 
tion Represented at Fair.” 

Additional opportunities for American 
business to learn of the products to be 
offered at Chicago and of the location 
and United States itinerary of oversea 
visitors to the Fair will be announced 
in the next issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 











facturers and exporters of all kinds of goods 
ranging from small gift articles to heavy 
industry machinery and equipment. In ad- 
dition, it provides information on Austria’s 
export capacity, as well as potentialities for 
production. 

Copies of the directory are available for 
reference purposes at the following Depart 
ment of Commerce Field Offices: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Dallas, New Orleans, 
as well as at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Foreign Government Officials 
To Visit Trade Fair, Chicago 


Among the many visitors from abroad at- 
tending the First United States International 
Trade Fair in Chicago from August 7 to 20 
are representatives of several of the countries 
which are exhibiting. The following officials 
will be on hand and may be contacted at 
the Fair or at the addresses shown: 


ALGIERS 

Jean Dachot, Delégué des Exposants Al- 
gériens aux Foires-Expositions a l’Etranger 
and Delégué de la Région Economique et du 
Gouvernement Général de 1’Algérie, will rep- 
resent Algeria at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair. 


BELGIUM 

Fernand E. Blum, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and Burgomaster of Schaer- 
beek, the largest of the Brussels communes, 
intends to visit the International Trade Fair 
at Chicago in August, and will be assisted by 
his son, René Blum, Assistant Chief, Belgian 
Economic Mission, Washington, D. C. 


DENMARK 


Paul Boetius, Danish delegate to the Euro- 
pean Trade Fair Board and Chief of the Ex- 
port Department of the Federation of Dan- 
ish Industries. Mr. Boetius left Copenhagen 
August 2, 1950, by air, and will stay at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

Viggo Jensen, Chief of the Information De- 
partment of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Left Copenhagen August 2, 1950, by air, and 
will stay at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 

John Ljunggreen, Secretary of the Danish 
Government Committee on Exhibitions 
Abroad. Left Denmark July 24, 1950, by air. 
Mr. Ljunggreen will stay at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 





FRANCE 

Monsieur Sully, Delegate, Agence Econ- 
omique de la France d’Outre Mer, and Ad- 
ministrator of Colonies. Arrived in the 
United States August 1. 

Raoul Bayle, Secretary General of the 
Comité Permanent des Foires a l’Etranger, 

René Guillet, Assistant Secretary General 
of the Comité Permanent des Foires a 
l’Etranger. 

Jean Joubert, Director of the Comité Per- 
manent des Foires a l’Etranger. 

Langlais, Delegate of Centre National du 
Commerce Extrérieur. 

Leenhardt, President of the Commission 
des Affaires Economiques and President of 
the Comité Permanent des Foires a 
l'Etranger. 

Maurice Mosnier, Executive Vice President 
of the Comité Permanent des Foires a 
l’Etranger. 

Gabriel Ollivier, Commissaire Général au 
Tourisme et a l’Information of the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco. 


GREECE 

Eleftherios D. Pavilidis, director, Greek 
representation. Arrived about June 30. Ad- 
dress: Hotel St. Moritz, New York City, or 
Greek Consulate, Chicago. 

Athanase Nicolaos Makris, decorator. Ad- 
dress: Greek Embassy, Washington, D. C 

Dimitri Angelos Moretti, architect Ar- 
rived about July 4. Address: Greek Con- 
sulate, Chicago. 

Alexandra Dimitri Moretti, architect. Ar- 
rived about July 4. Address: Greek Con- 
sulate, Chicago. 


NETHERLANDS 

R. H. Schaafsma, Chief, Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions Section of Netherlands Institute for 
the Promotion of Foreign Trade, The Hague. 
He will be responsible for the technical or- 
ganization of Netherlands participation in 
the Fair. While in Chicago, he will reside 
at the Congress Hotel. 

Dr. L. P. H. Oomen, Chief, Exhibition Sec- 
tion, Ministry of Economic Affairs, The 
Hague. Dr. Oomen, who is also Netherlands 
delegate to the European Trade Fair Board 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, left the Netherlands by air on 
August 4. He will stay at Chicago until the 
end of the Fair. He will work at the Infor- 
mation Office of the Netherlands in the Hall 
of Nations, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


NORWAY 

Edward Mowinckel-Larsen, Administrative 
Director of Norges Varemesse (Norwegian 
Trade Fairs). Arrived in New York July 27, 
and will stay at the Blackstone Hotel while 
in Chicago. 

Rolf Stranger, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Norges Varemesse. Arrived in 
New York, July 24. Will attend the Fair 
from August 7 through 15, staying at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. 


SWEDEN 

Count Hugo von Rosen, member of the 
Commission representing Sweden at the In- 
ternational Trade Fair at Chicago. Arrived 
in New York August 3, and will stay at the 
Hotel Stevens while in Chicago. 


TUNIS 

Jules Georges Secondi, Principal Inspector 
of O. T. U. S. (Tunisian Office of Standardi- 
zation), office connected with the Tunisian 
Ministry of Commerce and Craftmanship. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Miss J. A. M. Oliver, Exhibitions and Fairs 
Branch, Board of Trade. British Delegate 
and Vice Chairman of European Trade Fair 
Board of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 
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N. R. Rennie, Commercial Relations and 
Industries Branch, British Board of Trade. 
On duty at U. K. Stand at Chicago. 

H. E. Dunkin, Exhibitions and Fairs Branch, 
Board of Trade. Supervising construction of 
official U. K. Stand. 

J. M. Templeton, British Industries Fair, 
Press Department. Dealing with publicity 
matter on behalf of U. K. exhibitors. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Italy—S. R. L. Candens (manufacturer 
of kitchen equipment, ranges, electric stoves, 
and allied products), Via 24 Maggio No. 77, 
Collegno (Turin Province), desires to con- 
tact U. S. manufacturers of refrigerators and 
kitchen equipment. Firm wishes to inquire 
into the possibility of entering into an agree- 
ment whereby the American manufacturer 
might export parts of refrigerating or other 
equipment for assembly and distribution in 
Italy, through the facilities of its firm. With 
the same objective in view, firm would like 
to establish relations with manufacturers of 
hot plates for kitchen ranges. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Canada—Drayton Manufacturing, Inc. 
(manufacturer), 463 St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal, offers on an outright sale 
basis men’s first-class tailored wool sport 
shirts, 100 percent Australian wool, available 
in 35 patterns, average weight per unit 1 
pound 4 ounces. Quantity: approximately 
60 dozen shirts each week. 

3. England—Brownejones Limited (manu- 
facturers’ agents), Triumph House, 189 Re- 
gent Street, London, W. 1, offers to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of novelties 
from England and the Continent, including 
Germany. Firm is also willing to act as 
buying agent for U. S. importers. 

4. England—Fleetwood Paints Limited 
(manufacturer), 7-9-13 Prince Street, Dept- 
ford, London, S. E. 8, offers on an outright 
sale basis flat wall finish paint, which may 
be applied to new plaster, cement, concrete, 
wall board, etc. Descriptive literature avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. England—Richardson Sportswear Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 52 Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W. 1, offers on an outright 
sale basis ladies’ outerwear, such as slacks, 
jeans, jodphurs, skirts, ski-wear and shorts, 
in tartans, tweeds, gabardine, corduroy, and 
rayons. Price list may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—Seaforth (manufacturer), 
Watchett Works, Oakhurst Road, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex, offers to export plastic moulded 
articles, such as smokers’ requisites, domestic 
ware, games, toys, fancy goods, buttons, etc. 
Illustrated catalog and price list available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—hH. G. Twilley Limited (manu- 
facturer), West End, Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
offers on an outright sale basis cotton yarns 
for hand-knitting and embroidery; also 
traced linen in original designs for hand 
embroidery. Firm will be an exhibitor at 
the International Trade Fair, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(See also Foreign Visitor announcement, 
No. 79.) 

8. England—Waters & Mathias, Limited 
(exporters, importers, manufacturers’ and 
general agents), 38 Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, offers to act as buying agent for 
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American firms interested in British and 
European goods. 

9. France—Roger Bazinet (Fabrique de 
Conserves Alimentaires) (food packer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 17, Route de Paris, Gond- 
Pontouvre, Charente, has available for export 
large quantities of good-quality canned 
mushrooms (“Champignons de _ Paris’). 
Inspection available in Bordeaux, France, by 
Municipal Laboratory, at expense of importer. 
Inquirer is interested in both direct sales 
and sales through agent(s). Firm wishes to 
receive full instructions and suggestions 
from potential U. S. importers and agents. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

10. France—Ets. G. Ancel (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 30-32 Rue de Barbe- 
zieux, Cognac, Charente, has available for 
export large quantities of good quality old 
Cognac brandies (* * *, VO, VSOP, etc.), 
trademark “Cognac des Ducs.”’ Firm is in- 
terested in both direct sales and sales through 
agent or agents, and would consider entering 
into business agreement, or even partnership 
with American firm in a position to invest 
capital in the plant, whose production capac- 
ity could be considerably increased. Would 
appreciate receiving instructions or sugges- 
tions from potential American importers. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

(See Investment Opportunity ‘French Dis- 
tiller Seeks U. S. Capital For Expansion.”, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 31, 1950.) 

11. France—Soieries Faussurier & Cie. 
(manufacturer), 23 Rue de Brest, Lyon, 
wishes to export finished ties, plain or with 
designs, dyed in the yarn, high novelty ar- 
ticles. Also, silk fabrics (piece goods), ac- 
cording to the following specifications: 
width—62 and 72 centimeters (approximately 
24144 inches and 2734 inches); weight—40/50 
percent in the weft; weight—20/30 percent 
in the warp; weight by meter; approximately 
414 ounces to 5 ounces. Correspondents in 
French or German preferred. 

12. Germany—Hans H. Heide (art dealer 
and export agent), 34 Kurfurstenstrasse, 
Munich, is interested in exporting moldings 
for picture frames, in all shapes, styles and 
finishes, including gold and silver. 

13. Germany—Edgar Lehsten & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), Riisterstrasse 1/II, Frankfurt am 
Main, offers to export medium-quality fur 
coats. Price list (in German) available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Herbert Lindner G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Lubarser Str. 4-17, Berlin- 
Wittenau, offers to export thread-grinding 
machines and jig-boring machines with 
micro-optical measurement. Also, HL tools 
suitable for the Lindner jig-boring machines. 
Further information and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Lotte Klinder-Werke K. G. 
(manufacturer), 11 Am Kreuzstein, Kulm- 
bach, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
curtain material of tulle, marquisette, and 
coarse tulle. Illustrated brochure and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Germany—N aegel-Krach, Nage- 
schmiede Taubertal (manufacturer), 676 
Waldmuehle, Rothenburg o. d. Tauber, Ba- 
varia, desires to export unusual size or shape 
nails and other nonstandard nails supplied 
promptly to order; also hand-forged nails for 
sporting shoes, especially for mountaineers’ 
shoes; and spikes made of special alloy steel 
for track shoes. 

World Trade 
prepared. 





Directory Report being 


17. Germany—Karl Opolke, Ladies’ Under- 
wear Factory (manufacturer), Hagelberger 
Strasse 53-54, Berlin SW 61, wishes to export 
ladies’ underwear with hand embroidery. 

18. Germany.—Joseph Sailer, Wirkmaschi- 
nenfabrik (manufacturer), 48 b Oblatter- 
wailstrasse, Augsburg, offers on an outright 
sale basis flat knitting machines, 90 inch 
width, two-stitch, 500-600 rows per minute. 
Photographic print available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D..¢. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
19. Germany—Ed. Sprenger (manufac- 


turer), Zossener Strasse 56-57, Berlin SW 61, 
offers to export leveling instruments, pre- 
cision thread-counters, technical thermom- 
eters, testing device, well pipes for measure- 
ments of undreground water, and drawing 
instruments. Specifications and price list 
may be obtained from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Deartment of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany — Vereinigte Papierwerke 
Schickendanz & Co. (United Paper Works 
Schickendanz & Co.), (manufacturer), 9-17 
Siegfriedstrasse, Nurnberg, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for individually 
wrapped, compact sanitary napkins, approxi- 
mately the size of a small bar of soap and 
designed to fit in a handbag. One sample 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Adam Wittman (custom 
embroiderer) , Johann Sebastian Bachstrasse, 
Helmbrechts, Oberfranken, Bavaria, desires 
to export hand embroidery for blouses and 
lingerie. Firm seeks arrangement whereby 
U. S. manufacturers would send precut lin- 
gerie and blouses to Germany for embroider- 
ing, the garments to be returned to United 
States when completed. Firm states it is in 
a position to embroider approximately 20,000 
blouses or pieces of lingerie each month. 


World Trade Directory Report. being 
prepared. 
22. Ireland—Richard McCarthy (export 


merchant), Carr Street and Michael Street, 
Limerick, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
all grades of Irish fleece and skin wools, 
classed to international standards. Quanti- 
ties avalable: 50,000 pounds Irish skin wool; 
60,000 pounds washed fleece wool; 80,000 
pounds greasy fleece wool. Firm states that 
in an average year it has available for export 
200,00 pounds of Irish skin wool and 500,000 
pounds of Irish fleece wools. 

23. Ireland—F. R. Stearn, F.R. H.S. (grow- 
er), 19-19a Park Avenue, Sandymount, Dub- 
lin, offers on an outright sale basis any quan- 
tity of rooted carnation cuttings (perpetual). 
Delivery between November and June. Firm 
will appreciate any information or regula- 
tions governing the importation of these cut- 
tings. 

24. Italy—Lorenzo Chiorino & Figli (manu- 
facturer), Strada S. Agata, Biella (Vercelli 
Province), desires to export and seeks agent 
for leather looms accessories, including pick- 
ers for looms. 

25. Italy—Soc. Esportazione Polenghi Lom- 
bardi (manufacturer), Piazzale Stazione 10, 
Lodi, Milan, wishes to export soft and hard 
cheeses. Firm seeks an agent for the Middle 
West, preferably located at Chicago, to cover 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; an 
agent for the West Coast, to be situated at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles; an agent for 
the South, preferably at Houston or New 
Orleans. A list of cheeses offered by firm is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Japan—N. J. Douek & Co. (merchant 
and commission agent), Central P. O. Box 
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870, Tokyo, offers to export raw silk, staple 
fibers, rayon filament and spun rayon yarn, 
and spun rayon piece goods; green tea; agar 
agar; chemicals and dyestuffs; and canned 
goods. 

27. Japan—Fuji Trading Co. (exporter, im- 
porter), No. 45, Shimizu-cho, Hyogo-ku (P. 
O. Box No. 495), Kobe, desires to export all 
kinds of feathers. 

28. Japan—yY. Ikemura & Co. Ltd., 21 Ko- 
baicho, Kitaku (Central Post Office Box No. 
279), Osaka, offers to export all kinds of 
bamboo products. 

29. Japan—Kansai Rug Enterprise Corp. 
(manufacturer, exporter, 366-2 Fukai-Kita- 
machi, Sakai, Osaka Pref., wishes to export 
all kinds of cotton rugs. 

30. Japan—Katayama & Co., No. 116 Su- 
maura-Dori, 6-Chome Sumaku, Kobe, offers 
to export imitation jewelry, shell buttons, 
antimony ware, pocket and fruit knives, har- 
monicas, fish hooks, lacquer ware, pottery, 
artifiical fiowers, toys, straw slippers, bamboo 
products, and rugs. 

31. Japan—Kiso & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), P. O. Box 177, Central, 
Osaka, wishes to export various kinds of rugs, 
including carpets of early American design. 

32. Japan—Mutsumi Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), No. 10, 
2-Chome, Koamicho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export “Claro” opera glasses, 
collapsible type, and “Petal” miniature cam- 
era with leather-cased tripod. Photographs 
of opera glasses and camera, and price 
information available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—Shinwa Co., Limited (exporter, 
importer), Kinsan Bldg., 4, Muromachi, To- 
kyo, wishes to export silk and rayon goods, 
bicycles, buttons, canvas shoes, fountain pens 
and pencils, cigarette cases and lighters, 
glassware and enamelware, toys, oil meal, 
agar, agar, rain coats, compacts, and music 
bozes. 

34, Japan—Tsutsunaka Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 7, Mina- 
mikutaromachi Nichome, Higashiku, Osaka, 
offers to export bicycles and parts. 

35. Japan—Yoshinosuke Naruse & Associ- 
ates, (exporter, importer), No. 67, Ohmino, 
Ohkusamura, Minawikawachi-Gun, Osaka 
Pref., seeks United States importers of imita- 
tion pearls and wool scatter rugs. 

36. Japan—Yoshisaka Trading Co., Ltd. 
(exporter, manufacturer, importer), No. 255, 
Yamashita-cho, Nakaku (P. O. Box 254), 
Yokohama, has available for export each 
month approximately 1,000 pounds of grade 
“AB” Angora hair and 2,000 pounds of grade 
“B” Angora hair. A sample of each grade 
of hair and price information available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Portugal—Joao Nunes Sequeira (man- 
ufacturer), Santo Antonio das Areias, wishes 
to export sweet ground pimentos (paprika) 
of superior and extra quality. Quantity: 
20,000 kilos per month, in sacks of 50 kilo- 
grams. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Scotland—Lane & Girvan Limited 
(manufacturer), Caledonia Stove Works, 
Bonnybridge, offers to export solid fuel do- 
mestic cooking and heating appliances. Fur- 
ther information, catalog, and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Scotland—aA. Macauley (Tweeds) 
Limited (manufacturer), 27 North Beach 
Street, Stornoway, offers on an outright sale 
basis first-quality genuine Harris tweed cloth 
(“ORB” stamped). Quantity: approxi- 
mately 16,000 yards annually. 
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40. Scotland—The Scottish Towel Limited 
(manufacturer), Watt Road, Hillington, 
Glasgow, wishes to export high-class Turk- 
ish towels, Continental type (Jacquard 
woven). Quantity: approximately 10,000 
English pounds’ worth monthly. Samples 
available to customers on request direct to 
Glasgow firm. 

41. Scotland—Shetland Woolcraft (manu- 
facturer), 21 Hope Street, Glasgow C. 2, of- 
fers to export first-class Shetland hand knit- 
wear, tartan and tartan garments, traveling 
rugs. 

42. Scotland—Smedley’s Limited (Scot- 
tish Branch) (manufacturer, exporter), 
Clepington Road, Dundee, offers to sell either 
outright, or through other arrangement ac- 
cording to purchaser’s requirements, best- 
quality canned fruits and vegetables, soups, 
jams, and marmalade. Firm desires any in- 
formation regarding any special require- 
ments under Food and Drug Act pertaining 
to jam and marmalade. Specifications with 
regards to containers, packing, etc., re- 
quested. 

43. Scotland—James F. Whitton (manu- 
facturer), Calder Glen Mills, Lochwinnoch, 
offers to export first-quality hand-woven 
traveling rugs and scarves; ordinary and 
lightweight hand-woven tweeds, 29’’ wide. 
Quantity: approximately 6 dozen lightweight 
wool rugs each month; 4 dozen ordinary 
traveling rugs per month. Samples avail- 
able at cost to customers on request direct 
to Scottish firm. Price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Syria—Fakri Adib Fakri (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), Souk el-Shajara, Hama, 
offers on an outright sale basis 2,500 raw 
goatskins of first quality; Syrian pulled 
wool—120 metric tons annually, in lots of 10 
metric tons monthly; Syrian white washed 
wool—240 metric tons yearly, in lots of 20 
metric tons monthly, yield 83 to 85 per- 
cent. Correspondence in French preferred. 

45. Syria—Haj Mouhamed Ahmed el-Sahin 
(export merchant and wholesaler), Souk 
el-tawil, Hama, offers to export 35 metric 
tons of Syrian white washed clipped wool, 
yield 83/85 percent; first-class quality raw 
skins, namely, goat—6,000 skins yearly, in 
lots of 500 skins monthly; lamb—12,000 
skins yearly, in lots of 1,000 monthly; 
sheep—1,200 skins yearly, in lots of 120 
skins monthly. 

46. Syria—Haj Mouhamad Saleh el-Asfar 
(export merchant, wholesaler) , Moukif Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sale basis 50 
metric tons of fennel seeds of first-class qual- 
ity, 1 percent impurity; 50 metric tons of 
Syrian chickpeas, 3 to 6 percent impurity as 
required; first-class quality lentils, as fol- 
lows: 100 metric tons split red, 1 to 2 percent 
impurity, and 50 metric tons whole white, 
3 to 5 percent impurity; first-class quality 
corn, as follows: 100 metric tons each of 
yellow Indian, 2 to 5 percent impurity as re- 
quired and white corn (guinea type), 3 per- 
cent impurity. 

47. Syria—Moustafa Fakri & Bros. (export 
merchant, wholesaler) , Souk el-Tawil, Hama, 
offers on an outright sale basis washed goats 
hair of first-class quality. Quantity: 60 
metric tons, in lots of 10 metric tons month- 
ly. Also, Syrian white washed clipped wool, 
120 metric tons, in lots of 20 metric tons 
monthly, yield 83 to 85 percent. 





Export Opportunities 


48. Belgium—The Housing Manufactory 
(importer, manufacturer), Toog 23, (Marché 
aux Chevaux) Antwerp, seeks direct pur- 
chase quotations for “Saran” plastic fabrics. 
Payment terms: irrevocable letter of credit. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 





49. Fench West Africa—Société Commer- 
ciale Francaise de l’Ouest Africain (SOCO- 
FOA) (importer), 52, Rue Vincens, Dakar, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for Pigeon- 
type leaf tobacco. Leaf dimensions: 21 cen- 
timeters by 23 centimeters. Firm desires 6 
metric tons of black leaf tobacco as first 
order, and requests prompt offers by cable. 

50. Germany—Lotte Klinder-Werke K. G. 
(manufacturer), 11 Am Kreuzstein, Kulm- 
bach, Bavaria, seeks purchase quotations for 
fine cotton yarn (bleached and unbleached) , 
count NE 8 through NE 160, suitable for 
manufacturing curtains. Price quotations 
are requested c. 1. f. Hamburg or Bremen. 
Payment in U. S. dollars against irrevocable 
letter of credit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Germany—Mueller & Hoffmann (im- 
porter and wholesaler of nylon goods), 46 
Muellerstrasse, Munich 5, Bavaria, desires 
purchase quotations for ladies’ full-fash- 
ioned nylon hosiery, 51 gage, 15 and 30 denier, 
semi-finished, i. e. sewn, but unbleached and 
undyed. By importing the hosiery in this 
form, firm believes it can avoid the high im- 
port duty. The company reportedly has a 
working agreement with one of the largest 
local hosiery finishing plants for finishing 
nylon hosiery. Correspondence in German 
preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

52. Germany—August J. Queitsch (import- 
ing distributor), 8 Burchardstrasse, Ham- 
burg, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
200 to 250 tons of bees honey, such as light 
amber alfalfa honey, sage and mesquite 
honey; in 5 gallon tins, one or two tins packed 
in wooden or cardboard box. 

53. Japan—Carbon Paper & Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers and dealers of carbon paper), 156, 
Kita 1-Chome, Urae, Oyodoku, Osaka, wishes 
to import carbon papers manufactured by 
first-class U. S. firms. 

54. Japan—Chuo Sangio Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer), 15 Higashinocho, 
Enokojima, Nishiku, Osaka, desires to pur- 
chase pigment colors. Firm would appreci- 
ate receiving samples, together with c. i. f. 
prices and details of packing, from inter- 
ested suppliers. 

55. Japan—Greenhill Kato & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 7, 2-Chome, Edobashi, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku (P. O. Box Central 
413), Tokyo, wishes to establish connections 
with exporters of West Virginia hard coking 
coal, 

56. Japan—Hinode Waterproof Co., Ltd. 
(wholesaler, manufacturer, exporter of rub- 
ber goods), No. 36, 3-Chome, Bakuro-Machi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, wishes to import plastic 
goods. 

57. Japan—Iwamine & Co., Ltd. (exporter, 
importer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 558, Kobe, 
desires to establish connections with ex- 
porters of coal. 

58. Japan—Kasho Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter), Second Floor Dojima Building, No. 
50, Kinugasa-Cho, Kita-ku, Osaka, is in- 
terested in importing oilseeds and oils. 

59. Japan—Kiso & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), P. O. Box 177 Central, 
Osaka, wishes to contact exporters of used 
clothing and wool rags to be used in the 
manufacture of scatter rugs. 

60. Japan—Shinwa Co., Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter), Kinsan Bldg., 4 Muromachi, Tokyo, 
is interested in importing oilseeds and raw 
cotton. 

61. Japan—Yoshinosuke Naruse & Asso- 
ciates (exporter, importer), No. 67 Ohmino, 
Ohkusamura, Minamikawachi-Gun, Osaka 
Pref., is interested in importing wsed cloth- 
ing and wool rags to be used in the manu- 
facture of scatter rugs. 
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62. Nicaragua—Jaime Levy & Cia. Ltda. 
(importing distributor), Apartado Postal 
277, la Calle S, E., No. 101, Managua, seeks 
purchase quotations from United States 
manufacturers of cosmetics and perfumery, 
typewriters, chinaware, and glassware. 


Agency Opportunities 


63. Colombia—Alfredo Sandig (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Avenida Jiménez de Quesada 
9-58, Bogota, wishes to contact an American 
manufacturer of low-pressure boilers, 100 to 
150 pounds working pressure, 80 to 400 hp., 
equipped with special grates to burn bagassé. 
Firm believes there is a good potential mar- 
ket in Colombia for boilers of this type. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Germany—Ralph Scharrer (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 1 Lenbachplatz, Munich 2, 
wishes to act as commission agent exclu- 
sively for fashion teztile novelties, and 
women’s nylon hosiery. 

65. Germany—E. A. Springer & Co. (agent, 
broker, commission merchant), 47-48 Cath- 
arinenstrasse, Hamburg, seeks agency for 
dried fruit, specifically New York State dried 
apples, prime and fancy quality, packed in 
fiberboard or wooden boxes containing 25 or 
50 pounds each. Quality for shipment de- 
pends on amount available for export and 
the granting of import licenses. 

66. Guatemala—Cesar R. Douek (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 8a Calle Oriente No. 1-b, 
Guatemala, wishes to obtain agency for 
canned foods; women’s, men’s, and children’s 
ready-to-wear clothing; rainwear; neckties, 
and allied lines. 

67. Italy—F. I. S. M. di P. Pasotti (manu- 
facturer), Via Ballezza 15, Milan, desires to 
act as agent in Italy for American manufac- 
turers of medicinal specialties, such as 
antibiotics, vitamins, glandular products, 
and chemiotherapeutics. Firm states that 
in the meantime it is willing to make direct 
purchases. 

68. Mexico—Ing. Arturo M. Morales (com- 
mission merchant and sales agent), Balderas 
140, Mexico, D. F., seeks additional agencies 
for aviation spare parts and allied lines. 

69. Netherlands—‘‘Ewitex’’—Import-Export 
(manufacturer's agent, importing distribu- 
tor), 88 Bronsteeweg, Heemstede, seeks 
agency for cotton piece goods. Foreign ex- 
change is made available only after the 
Netherlands firm has obtained an import 
license from the Netherlands authorities. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Australia.—Sidney Edgar Barratt, rep- 
resenting Australian General Electric Pty. 
Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
93 Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S. W., is inter- 
ested in investigating manufacturing proc- 
esses in electrical industries. Scheduled to 
arrive August 22, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. 
United States address: c/o International 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Schenectady, Boston, Erie, and 
Detroit. 

71. Australia—A. G. Lowndes, representing 
Paul & Gray Pty. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 82 Sussex 
Street, Sydney, and sales organizations of 
Clyde Industries Ltd. (holding company), 90 
Ocean Street, Edgecliff, Sydney, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for and/or importing 
into Australia engineers’ supplies, ship 
chandlery, and new developments in produc- 
tion equipment designed to save man-hours; 
also, desires to arrange for the manufacture 
in Australia, under license, of engineering 
and mining equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
August 22, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 weeks. United States address: c/o Charles 
Tennant, Sons & Co., Empire State Building, 
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350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Algonac, and San Francisco. 

72. Australia—Thomas N. Mitchell, repre- 
senting Mitchell & Co., Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer) , 
Cross Street, West Footscray, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in studying the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery and forg- 
ing presses. Scheduled to arrive August 20, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., 864 South Seventieth 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Itinerary: New 
York, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 

73. Australia—George W. Munroe, repre- 
senting L. W. Smith Pty. Ltd., Gleadow 
Street, Launceston, Tasmania, is interested in 
carbonized and scoured wool. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-August, for a visit of 2 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Tupman Thurlow 
Co., Inc., 232 Summer, Boston, Mass. Itin- 
erary: Boston. 

74. Australia—Jack Sharpe, representing 
Norman’s Corner Stores (importer, retailer, 
manufacturer), 180 Bourke Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, and Glandtau Lace Import- 
ing Co. (importer, wholesaler), 310 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
importing into Australia silks, laces, woolen- 
mill machinery, and lace-manufacturing ma- 
chinery; also, wishes to establish connections 
in these trades generally. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 22, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

75. Denmark—Axel Gruhn and _  Asboe 
Jergensen, representing A/S Thomas Ths. 
Sabroe & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 41 
Sénder Alle, Aarhus, are interested in the 
manufacture of refrigeration and scale ice 
machinery, and seeks agents in the United 
States. Firm will be exhibitor at Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Chicago (Booth No. 374). 
Scheduled to arrive July 23, for a visit of 
about 2 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Danish Consulate, 38 East Bellevue, Chicago, 
Ill., or Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago. 

76. Denmark—Orla Jantzen-Holst, repre- 
senting A/S Orla Jantzen-Holst (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler) and Textura, v/Orla 
Jantzen-Holst (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), both located at 3 Raadhuspladsen, 
Aarhus, is interested in fresh, dried, and 
canned fruit; textiles; and ready-made 
clothing. Scheduled to arrive August 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Danish Embassy, 
2374 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or Danish consulates in the following 
cities: 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y.; 
Mills Building, San Francisco, Calif.; Skinner 
Building, Seattle, Wash.; 38 East Bellevue, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Washington, New 
York, San Francisco, Seattle, and Chicago. 

77. Denmark—Philip A. Lillelund, repre- 
senting France & Daverkosen, Mrholm pr. 
Lyngby, will exhibit furniture at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago. Scheduled to 
arrive July 29, via New York City, for a 
month's visit. United States address: Knick- 
erbocker Hotel, 163 East Walton, Chicago, Il. 
(August 3-23). Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

78. Denmark—Paul Mage, representing 
Paul Mage Co., 22 “stergade, Copenhagen K., 
is interested in the manufacture of teztiles 
and in hand-made textiles and sportswear. 
Scheduled to arrive August 1, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Danish Consulate General, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. (August 1-6); 


and Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 East Walton 
Chicago, Ill. (August 6-27). Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

79. Egypt—Hassanein Mobarek Saleh el 
Gabri, representing Garbi Co. (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 51 Ibrahim 
Pasha Street, Cairo, is interested in teztiles, 
hosiery, haberdashery, radio receiving sets, 
and novelties. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week of August, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Victor Hohenberg Export 
Co., 24 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City, Boston, Chicago, and 
Washington, D. C. 

80. England—Edward Bird, representing 
Longford Electric Co., Ltd., 6-8 Grosvenor 
Street, Manchester 1, is interested in develop- 
ing a United States market for electrical 
products, specifically fluorescent lighting 
equipment, domestic washing machines, and 
electric organs; also, wishes to study Ameri- 
can marketing methods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 30, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Wellington, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

81. England—Colin Cleghorn, c/o British 
Linen Bank, 38 Threadneedle Street, London, 
E. C. 2, is interested in conducting lectures 
in connection with televising films, and in 
the possible sale of films. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 28, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U.S. address: c/o H. B. 
Winter & Co., Inc., 120 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Washington, 
D. C., Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

82. England—H. G. Twilley, representing 
H. G. Twilley, Ltd. (exporter, manufacturer), 
West End, Stamford, Lincolnshire, is inter- 
ested in exporting cotton yarns and traced 
linen to the United States. Firm will be ex- 
hibitor at International Trade Fair, Chicago 
(Booth No. E.111, Navy Pier). Scheduled to 
arrive July 30, via New York City, remaining 
through the month of August. U.S. address: 
Congress Hotel, 520 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, ll. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 

(See also Import Opportunity No. 7.) 

83. Germany—H. G. Thalheim, represent- 
ing Osnabruecker Kupfer-und Drahtwerk 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), 29 Klos- 
terstr., Osnabrueck, is interested in exporting 
to the United States pressed and drawn prod- 
ucts, cables, conductors, iron wire products, 
and semifinished metal manufactures (cop- 
per, brass, aluminum, light metal alloys); 
also, desires technical information regarding 
rolling mills and rolling-mill techniques. 
Scheduled to arrive July 21, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
% Metal Traders, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York &, H. ¥. 

84. Hashemite Jordan Kingdom—Wadi 
Asad, representing Transjordan Fisheries Co., 
Ltd., Aquaba, is interested in marketing 
fresh frozen fish, and in purchasing equip- 
ment for a fish cannery; also, desires tech- 
nical information and advice on establishing 
such a cannery. Scheduled to arrive July 
25, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: % De Vry Corporation, 1111 
West Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

85. Italy—Oreste Romagnoli, representing 
firm of same name (manufacturer, exporter), 
177 Via Vittorio Emanuele, Florence; “La 
Colonnata,” Sesto Fiorentino (Florence); 
and Ditta A. Magelli, Poggio a Caiano (Flor- 
ence), is interested in exporting to the 
United States wrought-iron and other artis- 
tic metal articles, as well as handicraft prod- 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BoLivian PostTaL RATES INCREASED 


Bolivian domestic postal rates and inter- 
national surface postal rates were increased 
50 percent, effective July 1, 1950, by a Su- 
preme decree of June 22, states a report of 
June 29, from the United States Embassy at 
La Paz. Postal money-order charges were 
raised 25 percent, and rentals of post offce 
boxes 100 percent, by the decree. Interna- 
tional airmail rates will be readjusted only 
insofar as the internal rate is concerned, the 
international air surcharge remaining un- 
changed. 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated July 17, 1950) 


GENERAL REVIEW 


General business conditions improved 
during the past month in nearly all sections 
of the country, except in Rio Grande do Sul. 
Conditions in northern Brazil continued 
fairly good, with demand for export com- 
modities relatively active and prices firm, 
partly as a result of barter trade. Reports 
from the Amazon Valley indicate a sub- 
stantial increase in purchases of manufac- 
tured products from southern’ Brazil, 
influenced by an improvement registered in 
retail business and by difficulties in obtain- 
ing licenses for imports from abroad. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


A new director of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil took office in 
early July, which resulted in various per- 
sonnel changes in that Department. Upon 
taking office the director stated that he 
would continue to follow the policy set by 
the President of the Republic and the Min- 
ister of Finance. There was no diminution 
of barter trade during the 30 days ended 
July 17, but some commercial circles reg- 
istered concern over a continuation of wide- 
spread operations of this nature, primarily 
because of their inflationary effects. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Little change occurred during the past 
month with respect to remittance delays in 
foreign commercial collections. Delays are 
still approximately 2 months in preferential, 
24% months in first, and 1344 months in 
fourth category. According to the press, 
the Director of the Exchange Department 
of the Bank of Brazil stated recently that 
the Government, in view of Brazil’s improved 
dollar position and the developing gravity 
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of world conditions, intends to facilitate for 
industry the formation of stocks of imported 
raw materials. Brazil’s sterling-exchange po- 
sition has become progressively tighter dur- 
ing the past few months, and the Exchange 
Department Director reportedly attributes 
the stringency to the inclusion of meat, 
lumber, rice, leather, and vegetable fibers 
in private barter transactions which diverts 
previously anticipated sterling income from 
the normal import procedure. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Brazil concluded arrangements during the 
latter part of June and early July which 
are expected to assure adequate supplies of 
wheat until the second quarter of 1951. On 
June 23 a trade agreement with Argentina 
was signed under which Brazil is to receive 
800,000 metric tons of wheat and 15,000 tons 
of flour during 1950. The flour is to be used 
to supply the Parana uplands and Matto 
Grosso. Arrangements were made at about 
the same time to obtain 150,000 metric tons 
of wheat from France, and on July 12 the 
Wheat Industry Syndicate of Rio de Janeiro 
announced that the Government had au- 
thorized the importation of 100,000 tons of 
wheat from the United States. Of the total 
of 800,000 tons from Argentina, 100,000 tons 
were advanced to Brazil during the first half 
of the year while negotiations were still in 
progress. Thus, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of the year Brazil had in sight 950,- 
000 tons of wheat and 15,000 tons of flour 
from foreign sources, and these supplies, to- 
gether with the domestic crop to be harvested 
late this year, are expected to meet con- 
sumption needs well into 1951. 

The exportation of Brazilian fruits is ex- 
pected to receive an impetus from an Ar- 
gentine-Brazilian agreement, announced in 
June, to abolish import licenses on trade in 
fruit between the two countries. Brazil will 
be able to export bananas, oranges, and pine- 
apples freely to Argentina within an estab- 
lished quota of 280,000,000 cruzeiros. 


COFFEE 


Coffee harvesting became general through- 
out the producing regions during June. The 
crop is later than normal, and arrival of 
coffee in ports is reported to have been slow 
thus far. Producers are showing some re- 
luctance to sell, and record prices are being 
paid by interior buyers. One American firm 
is reported to have paid 1,000 cruzeiros per 
bag (132 pounds per bag) for 10,000 bags of 
coffee delivered in the interior, with all ex- 
penses of movement to port to the account 
of the buyer. Foreign demand increased in 
June, and exports during the month are re- 
ported unofficially at 1,153,839 bags, the larg- 
est volume since March. Loan rates on coffee 
were raised by the Bank of Brazil early in 
June to 800 cruzeiros per bag for the best 
quality and lesser amounts on poorer types. 
Spot market prices of Santos type ‘4’ “Soft’’ 
and Rio type 7 were, respectively, 190 cruz- 
eiros and 136 cruzeiros per 10 kilograms on 












July 12 as compared with approximately 170 
cruzeiros and 116 cruzeiros at the beginning 
of June. 
BARTER 

The Bank of Brazil has extended until July 
19 the period during which it will receive pro- 
posals to export rice in compensation for es- 
sential goods to be imported. 


CostT oF LIVING 
Prices and the cost of living continued 
their gradual rise, but the bills before the 
Congress removing price controls and rent 
controls made no marked progress toward 
enactment. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BRAZIL Nuts EXCLUDED FROM BARTER 
PROPOSALS 


Brazil nuts will not be included, until fur- 
ther notice, among the products for which 
the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil will consider barter proposals, ac- 
cording to notice No. 186 of June 27, 1950, 
transmitted by the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro in a dispatch of June 30. 


REQUIREMENT FOR APPROVAL OF RUBBER 
IMPORTS MODIFIED 


The requirement that imports of rubber 
and rubber manufactures, including tires and 
tubes, will only be considered when ap- 
proved by the Executive Commission for 
Rubber Defense, contained in notice No. 183 
of April 27, 1950, has now been modified so 
that prior consultation with the Commission 
is obligatory only for firms located in Rio de 
Janeiro, and optional for import applications 
made at agencies of the Bank of Brazil when 
these assume responsibility for submitting 
applications to the main office for review by 
the Commission. The modification was con- 
tained in notice No. 187 of June 27, 1950, 
transmitted by the United States Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro on June 30. 

The application for imports of machines 
or any vehicles equipped with tires and tubes 
should specify the nature, model, type, and 
capacity of the vehicle, and the quality, 
measurement, tread, and number of plies of 
its respective tires. Approval of the Execu- 
tive Commission for Rubber Defense is valid 
for 30 days for purposes of import-license 
applications. 


COMMERCIAL, PAYMENTS, AND INVESTMENT 
AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH ITALY 


Commercial, payments, and investment 
agreements between the Governments of 
Brazil and Italy were signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on July 5, 1950, state dispatches of 
July 11 and 12, respectively, from the United 
States Embassies in Rio de Janeiro and Rome. 
The commercial and payments agreements 
are to be in effect for 1 year and will be 
renewed automatically for 1-year periods un- 
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less 3 months’ notice is given by either party. 
The investment agreement, which is to be- 
come valid upon exchange of ratifications, 
has a duration of 5 years and is automatically 
renewed for 5-year periods unless 6 months’ 
notice prior to termination is given by either 
party. 
COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


Italian exports to Brazil during the 12- 
month period following the effective date 
of the agreement, amounting to US$47,080.- 


000, will be as follows: ' . 
Value in 
United States 
dollars 


ma aiaita i _ 200, 000 


Product 
Cheese 


Garlic ..._- ‘ a Bes 800, 000 
Wines and ver mouth Sachse S80, 000 
Olive otl_.i._.. 7 1, 000, 000 
Mohair __-_- 1, 000, 000 
Rayon yi arns of high resistance for 


tire manufacture____ 500, 000 
Iron and steel pipe of var ious types 500, 000 
Aluminum bars, tubes, and sheets 500, 000 
Lead bars, ingots, and sheets : 850, 000 
Zine bars, pigs, and sheets________ 300, 000 
Diesel engines and parts__ a 300, 000 
Machine tools and parts ! eeu 300, 000 


Machinery for grain mills! 1, 000, 000 
Printing machinery ? a 600, 000 
Textile machinery- 1, 250, 000 
Road construction and maintenance 

equipme | 400, 000 
Sewing machines, domestie and in- 

dustrial___- a > 800, 000 
Typewriters and parts. _ 1, 200, 000 
Electrical generators and similar 

equipment : : 500, 000 
Machinery and accessories for the 

manufacture of tires and rubber 

articles ! 500, 000 
Machinery for the chemical and tan- 

ning industries, and for ice pro- 

duction 4. ae vaierisiviperme Ly O00, 006 
Equipment and machinery for the 

production of wood pulp, alumi 

num, nitrogen, and for petroleum 

refineries and others_- 9, 000, 000 
Equipment for electrical stations, 

motor fishing boats, and railroads— 4, 000, 000 
Automobiles —__— 1, 000, 000 
Trucks and busses, and par “ae 500, 000 
Agricultural trac tors and parts ? 1, 000, 000 
Equipment for the Fabrica Nacional 

de Motores splaisainaatie to existing 

contracts) ~~~ Khia acne 4, 000, 000 
Other equipment for the Fabrica 

Nacional de Motores___ ~~ 2 500, 000 
Sulfur loaves ESET 900, 000 
Portland or Roman cement (com 

mon type) ‘ 2 i eS 1, 000, 000 
Caustic soda___ ; 600, 000 
Sensitized film and plates for. pho- 

tography, including X-ray plates 300, 000 
Exposed movie films 500, 000 
Handicraft products 2 ke 300, 000 
All other products niga es 9, 600, 000 

1Types not produced in Brazil and approved 
by the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil. 

2 Types approved by the Ministry of Agricul 
ture, 


Brazil will sell to Italy during the next year 
the following commodities with a total value 
of US$50,976,500: —s 

United States 


Product dollars 


Frozen beef _ 1,000, 000 
Coffee beans i a 15, 000, 000 
Cacao beans Ss me 1, 600, 000 
Peanuts — : 1, 200, 000 
Soybeans______- ; : ; 500, OOO 
Peanut oil-_ 4 ese oe 500, 000 
Carnauba wax. ee 500, 000 
Sisal, caroa, pi: issava, and other 

fibrous vegetable products_—_- 1, 500, 000 
Cotton ..... sscemicersnus See OO, Gee 
Cotton waste and linters__--_____ 500, 000 
Sawn pine lumber 420, 000 
Bovine hides, raw, dried or salted, 


excluding calf hides ; __. 4,000, 000 
All other products eee 


During the last 2 months of validity of 
the commercial agreement the two contract- 
ing parties will determine the quota lists 
for the following year. Should new lists not 
be drawn up at the time of the termination 
of the agreement, the preceding year’s quota 
lists are to be extended for a 3-month period 
and by one-quarter of the value of the entire 
year’s quotas. 

It is understood that all goods exchanged 
under the agreement are to be for internal 
consumption or for processing by the im- 
porting nation. Brazilian imports of handi- 
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craft productions included in the Italian 
export quotas are to be effected on a com- 
pensation basis as against the sawn pine 
lumber on the Brazilian export schedule. 
Should the quotas for certain items listed 
either as Italian or Brazilian exports not be 
utilized in view of general market condi- 
tions, these items may become subject to 
private compensation deals. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 

The Payments Agreement provides for the 
establishment of an account in United States 
dollars by the Italian Exchange Office in the 
name of the Bank of Brazil with a credit 
ceiling on either side of $5,000,000, bearing 
3 percent interest. Should the working bal- 
ance be exceeded at any time by $500,000, 
the creditor nation may require immediate 
payment of the excess. 


INVESTMENT AGREEMENT 


The Investment Agreement has the de- 
clared purpose of fostering economic colla- 
boration between the two countries by 
means of Italian participation in the forma- 
tion and development of Brazilian concerns 
through contribution of machinery, equip- 
ment, technicians, and labor. Prior approval 
of both Governments is required for the exe- 
cution of any partnership plan between 
private Italian and Brazilian groups involv- 
ing a transfer of Italian capital. Italian 
capital transferred in the form of produc- 
tive property considered useful by Brazilian 
authorities is to be registered with a Bra- 
zilian banking institution. Concerns 
founded in accordance with these provisions 
will be authorized to employ Italian person- 
nel in-the maximum proportion permissible 
by law. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
guaranteed to Italian capital as regards 
transfer of property and retransfer of capital 
and taxes. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING OBTAINED FROM SALE OF FISH 
USED TO RETIRE NEWFOUNDLAND DEBT 


Financial arrangements with the United 
Kingdom, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece 
for the sale of some of this year’s catch of 
Newfoundland (Canada) salt cod in Europe 
were announced by the Canadian Minister of 
Fisheries. It is expected that about C$6,000,- 
000 worth of cod will be sold. 

The fish will be sent to Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece under a 1-year continuance 
of a system set up before Newfoundland 
became a part of Canada, to enable New- 
foundland to sell in these soft-currency 
countries. These countries will pay for the 
fish in sterling, which will be applied against 
Newfoundland’s debt to the United Kingdom, 
which Canada took over last year. The Fed- 
eral Government will reimburse the New- 
foundland fishermen in dollars. In addi- 
tion, the Italian Government has agreed to 
set aside C$500,000 for the purchase of cured 
cod from Gaspe, Quebec. This is a high- 
grade product which has been going to Italy 
for some years, especially to the Milan area. 

The Canadian Government recently an- 
nounced that the Fisheries Price Support 
Board would buy 1949 salt cod still in the 
hands of fishermen, but not that portion of 
the catch held by processors and distributors. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
PROHIBITED 


The Canadian Government issued an order 
effective July 11, 1950, prohibiting the im- 


portation of poultry and eggs into Canada. 
This action was taken as a result of the 
serious outbreak of Newcastle disease in 
British Columbia and a mild outbreak in 
Ontario. 

The order includes within the meaning of 
poultry and poultry products, chickens, tur- 
keys, pigeons, geese, ducks or other barnyard 
fowl, raw poultry carcasses or parts thereof, 
and poultry eggs. 

Canadian officials have indicated that the 
import prohibition has no time limit and 
will continue to apply until the disease is 
brought under effective control. An in- 
formed source indicated that it is hoped to 
bring the disease under control within 3 
months. When effective control is estab- 
lished, it is expected that the ban will first be 
modified and then completely lifted. 

The Canadian Government is using the 
slaughter method exclusively to stamp out 
the disease and officials have indicated that 
they will continue to rely on that method. 
There has been no effort to vaccinate against 
the disease. To date, 253 flocks have been 
destroyed (an estimated 372,000 birds) at a 
cost of $556,000. Producers are being reim- 
bursed by the Government at market values 
for the birds. 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY PERIOD ON TRANSMIS- 
SION MECHANISMS AND PARTS OF CLASS 
OR KIND Not MADE IN CANADA 


By Order in Council P. C. 2864, dated June 
13, 1950, a new item, designated as tariff item 
No. 856, was inserted in the Canadian tariff 
providing for the entry, during the period 
June 1, 1950, to May 31, 1951, of ‘“‘Transmis- 
sion mechanisms, for motor vehicles, having 
automatic and/or semiautomatic drive se- 
lecting devices; transmission overdrive units 
and controls therefor; torque converters; 
combinations and parts of the foregoing; 
all of the foregoing when of a class or kind 
not made in Canada and for use in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles.”” Under this 
new item, imports enter Canada free of duty 
under the British preferential and most-fa- 
vored-nation tariffs and at 40 percent ad 
valorem under the general tariff. [Imports 
from the United States are subject to most- 
favored-nation rates.] 

Prior to the creation of this new tariff item 
these transmission mechanisms and parts 
were classified for duty purposes under item 
438d of the Canadian tariff if ‘for use only 
in the manufacture of motortrucks, motor- 
busses and electric trackless trolley busses, or 
for the manufacture of chassis for the same,” 
and entered free of duty under the British 
preferential tariff and at 2744 percent ad 
valorem under the general tariff. Otherwise 
they were classified under the proviso to tariff 
item 438e (3) and entered Canada free of 
duty under the British preferential tariff; at 
25 percent ad valorem under the most-fa- 
vored-nation tariff; and at 40 percent ad 
valorem under the general tariff. 


Ceylon 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated July 6, 1950) 


Ceylon’s net dollar earnings at current 
exchange rates during the first 5 months of 
1950 were $18,210,970—nearly three times as 
large as during the corresponding 1949 period. 
In May, for the fourth consecutive month, 
the United States was Ceyon’s best customer, 
The trade statistics for the period, January- 
May, also revealed a positive balance of near- 
ly 56,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=20.87 U. S. 
cents), of which about 14,000,000 rupees re- 
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sulted from May’s operations, when exports 
were the highest for any month in the past 
several years, with especially large shipments 
of tea and rubber. Imports, however, con- 
tinue to come mainly from the Common- 
wealth countries. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The opening session of Parliament took 
place during June. The speech of the Gov- 
ernor-General showed general satisfaction 
with current economic conditions. A legis- 
lative program was proposed which includes 
new import-, export-, and exchange-control 
laws, land-tenure reform, the settlement of 
industria] disputes, and various transporta- 
tion laws, including the proposed incorpora- 
tion of “Air-Ceylon.” The Government an- 
nounced its intention to establish a trade 
office in Tokyo. 

A preliminary census report indicates that 
life expectancy rose from 31 years in 1921 
to 46 years in 1946 for men, and from 29 
years to 38 years for women. It also showed 
that literacy of the population 5 years of age 
and over rose from 40 percent in 1921 to 58 
percent in 1946. The population of the coun- 
try increased about 25 percent, to 6,658,999 
in the 15 years between 1931 and 1946. Dur- 
ing the same period there was a considerable 
migration from the wet zones to the more 
sparsely populated dry zones. 


TEA AND RUBBER 


Tea prices during June declined, due to 
a drop in both demand and quality. In the 
first several weeks of June, rubber prices 
reached levels not exceeded since 1926. Prices 
during the last week of June declined and 
tended to stabilize around 24 U. S. cents 
f. o. b. Colombo. Local auctions for crepe 
rubber were inaugurated. The formation of 
a second company, financed by foreign capi- 
tal, to manufacture rubber-soled canvas shoes 
was announced. 


Coconut INDUSTRY 


At the end of June, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment virtually reversed its policy for the 
coconut industry. New export duties were 
promulgated, and a production quota on 
desiccated coconut was abolished. Copra, 
coconut oil, poonac, and desiccated coconut 
no longer require export licenses, only fresh 
coconuts now being subject to export con- 
trol. The price of coconut poonac has been 
decontrolled, an action generally welcomed 
by coconut producers, who now expect higher 
prices for their copra. Oil millers may have 
to pay slightly higher prices for copra, but 
they are compensated by being able to sell 
their poonac at a higher price. 


FINANCE 


John Exter, an American, formerly on the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, was appointed governor of the Cen- 
tral Bank, effective July 1, 1950. The Mone- 
tary Board, which administers the affairs of 
the bank, has been appointed and held its 
first meeting on July 1. The date for the 
opening of the bank has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

On July 1 a board of directors took over 
the Cooperative Wholesale Establishment. 
The board contemplates the development of a 
long-range program to turn its wholesale 
operations over to the cooperative societies. 

The exchange controller announced that, 
in view of the easing of Ceylon’s foreign- 
exchange position, remittances of a personal 
and voluntary character will be licensed more 
freely in the sterling area. No changes were 
made in control of remittances in dollars. 


Cost oFr LIVING 


The cost-of-living index for June rose from 
266 to 271. This increase is attributed to 
the rise in the prices of imported rice and 
sugar. Wages for rubber workers and coco- 
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Colombian Customs Tariff Revised 


The long-awaited complete revision of Colombia’s Customs Tariff was 
adopted by Decree No. 2218 of July 10, 1950, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 12 and effective on that date, according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. 

Merchandise covered by import licenses granted by the Office of Exchange 
Control prior to the effective date of the new tariff will be subject to the 
payment of customs duties, consumption and exchange taxes in effect on the 
date of their issuance. Merchandise covered by import licenses granted from 
the effective date of Decree No. 2218 will pay the duties established by the 
new tariff schedule. In all cases, however, the new tariff will apply to 
merchandise arriving at Colombian ports beginning January 1, 1951, regard- 
less of the date of issuance of the import license. The export duties specified 
in the new tariff will be in effect from the date of issuance of the decree. 

The new import tariff is mixed—that is, composed of both specific and 
ad valorem levies. Ad valorem rates are assessed on the c. i. f. value of the 
merchandise, and, in the case of merchandise similar to goods produced 
within the country, the authorities have the power to determine that the 
assessed value is not less than the average factory price of the nationally 
produced goods. 

The multiple exchange taxes established by Decree No. 1952 of June 10. 
1948 (see ForeIGN ComMerce WEEKLY of July 24, 1948), and its revisions 
were canceled by Decree No. 2218. These taxes, which amounted to 10, 16, 
or 26 percent of the value of the exchange remitted to pay for imports. 
depending upon the exchange category of the merchandise, had been reduced 
to 6, 12, and 26 percent by Law No. 90 of December 16, 1948 (see ForEIGN 
Commerce WEEKLY of February 7, 1949). Decree No. 2218 also canceled 
the following: Article 15 of Decree No. 92 of January 20, 1932, establishing 
a consumption tax on imported cigarettes of 0.01 peso per pack of up to 18 
cigarettes plus 0.01 for each additional 18; Decree No. 140 of January 25, 
1932, implemented by Decree No. 1378 of August 11, 1933, establishing a 
consumption tax on imported tires of 0.08 peso per kilogram, but not to 
exceed 3 pesos per tire; and article 7 of Decree No. 133 of July 29, 1933, 
prohibiting the importation of liquors in containers of more than 1,000 


grams each. 











nut workers were substantially increased 
during the past month. 

The General Clerical Service Union during 
the last few weeks has threatened to strike 
because of the failure of the Government to 
meet the demands of the union for increased 
living allowances for middle-class workers. 
The Prime Minister intervened to halt the 
threatened strike, and the Government now 
appears to be prepared to increase the food 
subsidy rather than to increase the special 
allowances granted to Government clerks. 


PuBLIC HOUSING; RADIO 


The Government has built and opened 
for use a large block of flats for middle-class 
Government workers in Colombo and is pre- 
paring to build two or three other large 
units. 

Plans are being made, subject to Treasury 
approval, to inaugurate commercial broad- 
casting on Radio Ceylon. It is said that 
radio time now taken by the British Broad- 
casting Co. will become available when that 
company opens a new 100-kw. station at 
Singapore next year. 


TECHNICAL AID 


As a result of the Commonwealth Consu- 
lative Conference in Sydney, a meeting has 
been scheduled for the latter part of July 
in Ceylon to begin preparations for the es- 
tablishment of a Commonwealth Technical 
Aid Bureau in Ceylon. Technical-aid needs 
are being surveyed for presentation by the 
countries represented at Sydney to the next 
meeting of the Consultative Committee in 
London in September. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE RATES FOR IMPORTS 
ESTABLISHED 


Four new exchange rates applicable to 
imports of essential articles were announced 
by the press on June 23, 1950, according to 
a report of that date from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago. These rates result 
from the application of various combina- 
tions of the 31 and 60 pesos per dollar ex- 
change rates. They extend to imports the 
so-called “mixing system,” which has been 
applied for several years to exports. The 
step has been interpreted in some quarters 
as an indication that the much-discussed 
single exchange rate system, proposed last 
December, is not likely to be adopted in the 
near future. 

Several items formerly imported at the 
25 and 31 pesos per dollar rates will be im- 
ported hereafter at the 31 or the 60 rate, 
the press announcement stated, and, in gen- 
eral, public debt service and certain commer- 
cial service remittances will be made at the 
31 rate. 

[A list of the articles importable at the 
newly established rates of exchange is avail- 
able in the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Business Information Service, which may be 
obtained from the Department's field offices 
or by writing directly to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 
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Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


CORRECTION: REGULATIONS REGARDING IM- 
PORTATION OF PRINTING MACHINERY 


The maximum value of certain import li- 
censes for printing machinery which will be 
reimbursable at the official rate of exchange 
was specified as $50,000 United States cur- 
rency by Colombian decree No. 2002 of June 
13, approving resolution No. 48 of the Office 
of Exchange Control, dated June 2, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. The announcement in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24 to the effect 
that the value of such licenses may not 
exceed 50,000 pesos was based on an earlier 
dispatch from the Embassy which had been 
prepared on the basis of local press reports, 
prior to the official publication of decree 
No. 2002. 


Costa Rica 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


The controversy in Costa Rica between 
merchants desiring increased credit to 
finance general expansion of imports and 
Government officials faced with the prob- 
lem of fulfilling requests for foreign ex- 
change to pay for previous and present 
imports continued during June. The of- 
ficial policy of restraining rapid credit ex- 
pansion, increases in the supply of money 
in circulation, and increases in rediscounts 
was restated, countering charges of defla- 
tion lodged by some commercial elements. 
The Finance and Economics Minister ap- 
pealed publicly for understanding and co- 
operation with the Government’s program 
of a balanced budget and debt repayment, 
pointing to the huge debts which the ad- 
ministration inherited upon its inaugura- 
tion. During the month, approximately 
1,000,000 colones were applied against the 
26,000,000 colones in Treasury drafts out- 
standing. When planning for the 1951 bud- 
get, the Government announced that any 
necessary increased expenditures would be 
based on assured additional receipts. 

Repayment of one of the three install- 
ments of $87,500 due yearly to the Export- 
Import Bank on a loan was provided for. 
In this connection, the Costa Ricans are 
attempting to renegotiate the terms of the 
present arrangement. 

A second payment was made on the im- 
ports which arrived in Costa Rica before 
October 15, 1948, bringing the total recently 
repaid to $2,265,800. As of April 1, 1950, the 
date of the present exchange-control law, 
the amount due on imports received prior 
to October 15, 1948, was $5,342,500. By the 
end of June (the local deadline for re- 
questing .revalidation of foreign-exchange 
petitions), $1,029,000 of this “old backlog” 
was either disallowed or not applied for. 
The balance due is $2,050,000, which the 
Central Bank states it will authorize shortly. 

Of the backlog of payments on imports 
between October 15, 1948, and April 1, 1950, 
about $5,250,000 have been approved for 
payment, but the importers involved have 
not yet been authorized funds, as the Cen- 
tral Bank is paying overdue commercial 
debts in chronological sequence. It is be- 
lieved that this backlog, for the period Oc- 
tober 15, 1948, to April 1, 1950, will eventually 
total $13,500,000, which is in excess of Gov- 
ernment expectations. 
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Oilseed production amounted to 2,349,800 
kilograms in 1949. The average for the 3 
years previous to 1949 was 1,291,885 kilo- 
grams. Oilseeds locally favored for produc- 
tion are sesame, coconut, peanuts, and 
cottonseed; soybean and sunflower-seed out- 
put was dropped during the past few years 
in favor of peanut and sesame-seed produc- 
tion. 

A special committee was appointed to re- 
work the basic banking legislation which 
must be ready for presentation to the Na- 
tional Assembly by September 1, 1950. It 
is predicted that the present nationalization 
scheme will be altered enough to permit 
again the operation of private banks. 

It was learned that a locally based air- 
line, LACSA, was denied permission to land 
in Nicaragua. This action followed the 
Costa Rican decision to deny regular landing 
privileges to a Nicaraguan airline, NICA. 
Both lines are reported to be owned in part 
by the respective Governments. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTAINERS COVERING IMPORTS FOR NEW 
INDUSTRIES SUBJECT TO DUTY 


Containers covering duty-free imports for 
new industries under Cuban decree No. 2144 
of 1945 are excluded from the tax-exemption 
privileges established by that decree and are 
henceforth subject to the usual customs 
duties and charges payable on such imports, 
in accordance with Cuban Treasury resolu- 
tion of June 14, 1950, disseminated in cus- 
toms circular No. 66 of June 23. (Under 
decree No. 2144, raw materials essential to the 
operation of new industries, when not pro- 
duced in Cuba, are exempt from import duties 
and other charges.) According to the reso- 
lution of June 14, since containers are not 
specifically included under the tax benefits 
of decree No. 2144, such privileges should not 
be granted thereto. The resolution also pro- 
vices that a substitution or increase in the 
list of goods which may be imported duty- 
free for a given new industry may be effected 
only by approval of a new application for 
duty-free imports by that industry. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF LABELING DECREE 
EXTENDED 


The effective date of Cuban decree No. 110 
of January 19, 1950, requiring foodstuffs im- 
ported into Cuba to be labeled in Spanish 
has been extended for 2 months, or until 
September 28, 1950, by decree No. 1808 of 
June 26, 1950, promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of July 7, 1950. 

[For previous reference to decree No. 110, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated March 
6, 1950.] 


COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED FOR APPLICATION OF 
IMPORT TARIFF SCHEDULE Durinc 1950 


The 1950 tariff classifications applicable in 
Cuba for all exporting countries in imple- 
mentation of law No. 14 of March 15, 1935, 
were established by decree No. 1535 of May 
29, published and effective on June 9, 1950. 
The assignment of the tariff schedules set 
forth by law No. 14 to the various countries 
was made on the basis of Cuban trade sta- 
tictics for 1949. This law, together with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
other relevant agreements and treaties, is 
the principal statute used to determine the 
application of the Cuban tariff. The changes 
in decree No. 1535 from the classification of 
1949 (decree No. 1595 of May 23, 1949, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated 
July 25, 1949) are as follows: 


(1) The following countries which were 
classified last year under the Minimum 
Tariff rate have been changed to other 
classifications this year: Danzig, Sweden, 
the Philippines, French India, Portuguese 
India, Transjordan (Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom), French Equatorial Africa, Al- 
geria, French Morocco, and Cayman Islands. 
The 1950 additions to the previous mini- 
mum classification are: Uruguay, Andorra, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Arabia, Bahrein, Turkey, Egypt, 
Liberia, Libya, and Turks Islands. 

(2) Honduras, which was last year clas- 
sified under the General Maximum Tariff 
has now been assigned the minimum rate 
plus 25 percent surcharge. 

(3) Countries removed from the Gen- 
eral Maximum Tariff to other classifica- 
tions this year are: French Guiana, Uru- 
guay, Bulgaria, Finland, Latvia, Lichten- 
stein, Monaco, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Arabia, Belgian Congo, Egypt, Liberia, Mad- 
agascar, French Somaliland, and Tahiti. 
Countries added to those so classified last 
year are: Cayman Islands, Danzig, Sweden, 
Afghanistan, the Philippines, Formosa, 
Algeria, and Western Samoa. 

(4) Customs treatment accorded under 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) has been granted to the following 
countries, not included in the 1949 list: 
Chile, Belgian Congo, Martinique, other 
French Indies, French Guiana, Indochina, 
French West Africa, Madagascar, Tahiti, 
French Somaliland, Labrador, other Neth- 
erlands Indies and Sumatra. The only de- 
letion from the 1949 list is China, which 
withdrew from GATT, effective May 6, 1950. 

(5) Argentina, Spain, including the 
Balearic and Canary Islands and Spanish 
possessions, and Italy are granted customs 
treatment in accordance with trade agree- 
ments or treaties between these countries 
and Cuba. 

(6) All other countries not specifically 
mentioned in this decree and which did 
not have commercial interchange with 
Cuba during 1949 pay the General Maxi- 
mum rate set forth in the Cuban customs 
tariff. 


{Further details concerning the applica- 
tion of decree No. 1535 may be obtained from 
the American Republics Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Finland.’’) 


5yP 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS DUTIES REVISED 


Egyptian import duties on a wide range 
of commodities were changed by two Royal 
decrees issued on June 25, 1950, and ef- 
fective the next day, states an airgram dated 
June 3 from the United States Embassy at 
Cairo. 

The import duties on a large list of raw 
materials and machinery were reduced or 
eliminated, and the duties on wheat and 
corn were completely eliminated. 

On the other hand, import duties were in- 
creased on a number of commodities classi- 
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fied as luxuries. The new rates for some of 
these items, with old rates in parentheses, 
are as follows: Tobacco manufactured (cut 
or pressed, snuff, and cigarettes), per net 
kilogram, £E2.900 (2.400); common cardboard 
in rolls or sheets, weighing 300 grams and 
over per square meter, covered or not with 
white or colored paper, per gross kilogram, 
£E0.600 (0.300); common packing paper and 
board weighing from 35 to 300 grams ex- 
clusively per square meter, even colored, per 
gross kilogram, £E0.800 (0.400); and motor 
vehicles, new, for the transport of persons, 
as well as motor-vehicle bodies, motors, and 
chassis, per net kilogram, £E0.080 (0.040). 

[One Egyptian pound is equal to $2.87 in 
U. S. currency.] 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH DENMARK 


Negotiations which have been conducted 
in Helsinki between Finland and Denmark 
resulted in the signing of a trade agreement 
on July 8, 1950, for the period July 1, 1950- 
June’ 30, 1951. Under the agreement, Fin- 
land’s exports to Denmark will amount to 
approximately 180,000,000 Danish crowns and 
Denmark’s exports to Finland are expected 
to total about 150,000,000 Danish crowns and 
will reduce Denmark’s credit balance with 
Finland during the agreement year. 

Danish exports to Finland are to consist 
mainly of machines and apparatus in addi- 
tion to metal products valued at 60,000,000 
crowns; textiles and clothing, 7,000,000 
crowns; pharmaceuticals, 7,000,000 crowns; 
fresh fruit, 7,000,000 crowns; chemicals, 
3,500,000 crowns, field and garden seeds, 
3,000,000 crowns; fish and fish products, 
1,500,000 crowns; and condensed milk prod- 
ucts, 700,000 crowns. 

Finnish exports to Denmark, of which al- 
most 90 percent is included in the Danish 
“free” list, will consist of 100,000 standards 
of sawn goods; 25,000 metric tons of news- 
print; 20,000 tons of chemical pulp; 6,000 
tons of mechanical pulp; 400,000 cubic feet 
of aspen wood; 4,000 tons of paper for bags; 
2,800 tons of grease-proof and parchment 
paper; 28,000,000 crowns’ worth of paper and 
board; machines and other metal-industry 
products valued at 3,000,000 crowns; glass, 
porcelain, and faience products valued at 
about 1,400,000 crowns, and some other 
articles. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
EXTENDED TO AUGUST 21, 1950 


The French commercial agreement with 
Yugoslavia, signed May 21, 1949, for a period 
of 1 year, has been extended for 3 months to 
August 21, 1950, without modification of quo- 
tas, according to a report of July 11 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 


CoTTON LINTERS—QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR 
IMPORTATION IN SUSPENSION OF IMPORT 
Duty Durinc 1950 


The quota of cotton linters, washed, 
scoured, or cleaned, in the mass, slabs, or 
sheets (tariff item No. Ex. 881), which may be 
imported into France in suspension of im- 
port duty during 1950 has been established 
at 8,000 tons by an order of June 23, 1950, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
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July 1, states a report of July 6 from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 

This quota was provided for as an excep- 
tion to the restoration of the import duty 
on cotton linters (suspended since July 
1944), by an order of June 3, 1949. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 11, 1949.) 


CATTLE HIDES, HORSE HIDES, AND HORSE 
BuTTs—EXxXPorT QUOTAS OPENED FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


The opening of quotas for the exportation 
of raw cattle hides, horse hides, and horse 
butts from France to the United States has 
been announced in notices to importers pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of June 
30 and July 1, 1950, states a report of July 
6 from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

The American importer may be either a 
tanner or a dealer specialized in the import 
of hides and skins. 

The notice concerning horse hides specifies 
a quota of 300 tons, which is in addition toa 
like amount granted for the first half of 
1950. 

No limitations have been announced on 
licenses to be issued for cattle hides and 
horse butts. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15, 
1950, for announcement of previous quotas. | 


Books BOUND IN NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL 
LEATHER: IMPORT DuTYy AGAIN SUSPENDED 


The import duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
on books bound in natural or artificial 
leather (French tariff item No. 855 B) has 
been again suspended in France by an order 
of April 25, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of April 26, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, Paris, 
April 27. 

This duty previously suspended since July 
1944, had been restored by an order of De- 
cember 14, 1949. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 20, 1950.) 


IMPORT DUTIES REESTABLISHED, INCREASED, 
OR REDUCED ON VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


Import duties have been reestablished, in- 
creased, or reduced in France on various 
products, by an order of April 25, 1950, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of April 
26, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Paris, April 27. 

Changes effected by the order are as fol- 
lows: (1) The import duty of 22 percent ad 
valorem on wire and cables for electric pur- 
poses, without metal coverings and not rein- 
forced with metal, insulated by means of 
varnish, lac, enamel, or metallic salts or 
oxides (French import tariff No. 1725 C), 
suspended since July 1944, has been reestab- 
lished; (2) the duty on anhydrous carbonic 
acid (tariff number 380) has been increased 
from 5 percent to 20 percent ad valorem; and 
(3) import duties, in percent ad valorem, 
have been reduced as follows (previous rates 
in parentheses) : Anthracene gas blacks, free 
(10 percent); scandium and yttrium, worked, 
20 (30). 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 
EXTENDED 


The commercial agreement between France 
and Spain, signed June 14, 1949, and which 
was to have expired July 1, 1950, has been 
extended for a period of 4 months, to October 
31, 1950, states a report of June 28, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy, Paris. 





Three new hydroelectric plants are being 
built in the Rio Doce Valley, in Brazil, ac- 
cording to Rio Doce Co. president Demerval 
Pimenta. They will supply 200,000 more 
horsepower. 





Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated July 13, 1950) 


Of primary importance in Honduras dur- 
ing the past month was the opening on July 
1 of the Banco Central de Honduras and the 
Banco Nacional de Fomento. The former 
commenced operations with a balance of 
about 6,000,000 lempiras (1 lempira= $0.50 
U. S. currency), and the latter began with an 
initial deposit of about 1,500,000 lempiras. 

All Government funds in the Banco At- 
lantida and the Banco de Honduras, the two 
private commercial banks, have been depos- 
ited with the Banco Central. Five-lempira 
notes of the Banco Central are being readily 
exchanged for coin, both Honduran and 
United States, as well as the old issues of the 
two commercial banks, which will all even- 
tually be replaced. The new 5-lempira note 
is the only one available for exchange at 
present; notes of 10- and 20-lempira denom- 
ination will shortly be received for circula- 
tion. 

One of the first acts of the Banco Central 
was to declare that the pound sterling, 
Guatemalan quetzal, Salvadoran colon, and 
United States dollar would be accepted by it 
in exchange operations. Following are the 
buying and selling rates, in lempiras, for the 
currencies, as directed by the bank: 

Rates, in lempiras 

Currency Buying Selling 
United States dollar 2.00 2.02 
Pound — sterling 5.60 5. 656 
Guatemalan quetzal , 2.00 2.02 
Salvadoran colon ; .8O0 . 8082 

Several applications for long-term loans 
are presently being considered by the Banco 
Nacional de Fomento, while intensive public- 
ity is being given to the procedure for apply- 
ing for loans, documents that will be needed, 
and the type of collateral acceptable for 
long-term loans. 

In Tegucigalpa there reopened, under new 
management, the Compania Industrial Le- 
chera, S. A. (CILSA), a very modern milk- 
pasteurization plant. The firm is housed in 
a new $49,000 building, and its present equip- 
ment is valued at $36,500. Cream churns, 
ice-cream mixers, and other equipment 
valued at $12,500 are on order. Present ca- 
pacity of CILSA is 400 quarts of milk daily, 
with future increases dependent solely upon 
the availability, in the Tegucigalpa area, of 
quality milk supplies. 

Business continued slack, with merchants 
finding bank credit difficult to obtain. Par- 
ticularly scarce was bank credit to finance 
speculative buying by importers, who were 
attempting to stockpile merchandise be- 
cause of fear of war or in anticipation of 
heavy defense spending in the United States. 

Construction by the Government of high- 
ways and paving of streets continued, and 
work progressed on the new Tegucigalpa 
customhouse. Remodeling of the Teguci- 
galpa post office has been practically com- 
pleted. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE PROBLEMS NOTED 


During the first 4 months of 1950 Hun- 
garian imports are reported to have in- 
creased by 56 percent and exports by less 
than 1 percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1949. Major obstacles to 
the achievement of Hungary’s foreign-trade 
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targets are delayed deliveries of export goods 
and inferior quality of export materials, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by an official 
in the Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Trade. 
It was pointed out that fulfillment of import 
requirements is conditioned chiefly upon a 
steady flow of exports from which reserves 
of foreign exchange can be created. A re- 
cent study indicated a 2-month delay in 
109 shipments destined for the U. S. S. R. 
and Eastern Europe. Foreign-trade organi- 
zations were charged with insufficient flexi- 
bility in adjusting to changing marketing 
conditions. 

Other official criticism relevant to 
foreign-trade problems was focused on poor 
administration, negligent leadership, un- 
satisfactory norms, and a declining produc- 
tivity in certain branches of heavy industry. 


lran 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated July 1, 1950) 


Economic conditions in Iran have changed 
little recently. Deflationary tendencies con- 
tinue, and further increases in unemploy- 
ment are evident as additional plants close. 
Action has been taken by the Plan Organi- 
zation to aid certain industries. The pro- 
gram of the new Government provides for 
execution of the seven-year plan, a balanced 
budget, work relief for the unemployed, and 
agricultural rehabilitation. 

Latest indexes show no change in the re- 
cent downward trend of prices. The Iran 
cost-of-living index was 791 for the month 
ended May 20, compared with 814 in the pre- 
ceding month; the respective indexes for 
the Tehran cost of living were 579 and 595, 
and for wholesale prices, 540 and 552. 

The industrial situation continued to de- 
teriorate. Asa result of the closing of several 
textile factories in Azerbaijan, Ahwaz, Bu- 
shire, Kashan, and Isfahan, approximately 
1,000 workers are estimated to be idle. The 
closings were blamed partly on the lack of 
cotton, which was attributed to the wide dis- 
parity in bid and offer prices. To ease this 
condition, the Plan Organization purchased 
considerable quantities of cotton with a view 
to making it available to manufacturers. 
The Plan Organization also is reported to 
have approved applications for loans aggre- 
gating 90,000,000 rials ($28,000,000) to relieve 
the financial position of many industrial 
plants. A recent decree, designed to aid in- 
dustry, provides for clearance through cus- 
toms of industrial equipment which will 
increase wealth or provide work upon pay- 
ment of only one-fourth of the prescribed 
duties, the remainder to be paid in subse- 
quent installments. 

Operations of the Plan Organization, which 
remained at a comparatively low level in 
June, were aided by an advance of £3,000,000 
in royalties from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Several small allocations were made for dams 
and irrigation works, and a sizable amount 
reportedly was set aside for assistance to 
peasants in the north. Three prospecting 
missions returned to Tehran with reports of 
mineral discoveries, and the exploitation of 
new granite and copper properties is con- 
templated within a few months. Work is 
proceeding on preparations for exploitation 
of the Hormuz Island salt mines. The pos- 
sibilities of satisfying domestic requirements 
of fish through exploitation of Persian Gulf 
fisheries was reviewed in a long report sub- 
mitted to the Plan Organization by a Danish 
expert. In this connection, the expansion 
of the canneries at Bandar Abbas and con- 
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struction of a railroad to Minab are con- 
templated. 

Crude-oil production continued at a high 
level, totaling 2,688,000 tons in April and 
2,771,000 tons in May. For the first 5 months 
of 1950 output amounted to 13,053,000 tons, 

The general crop prospects are reasonably 
favorable, although in Khuzistan, where har- 
vesting is practically completed, lack of late 
rains resulted in a slightly smaller-than- 
average grain yield. 

The Commercial Accord between Iran and 
Western Germany was prolonged for 3 
months; otherwise it would have expired 
June 15. 


Israel 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL AVIV 
(Dated June 23, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 


At an exhibition of vegetables sponsored by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, a spokesman ex- 
pressed satisfaction concerning the agricul- 
tural achievements of new immigrants, and 
predicted that continued progress would 
result from the Government's policy of fixed 
prices and long-term marketing contracts. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Israel entered into its first air-transport 
agreement on June 13, when a convention 
was signed with the United States providing 
for reciprocal rights for Israel and United 
States air carriers. Other nations displayed 
interest in the agreement, and it was reported 
that similar treaties were being negotiated 
between Israel and other countries. 

The Israel National Airline (El Al) began 
weekly chartered flights between Lydda and 
New York by way of Rome, Lisbon, Shannon, 
and Newfoundland. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Ministry of Labor announced that con- 
tracts for the erection of 19,434 dwelling 
units at a cost of £19,000,000 (£11—$2.80 U.S. 
currency) had been signed by the Govern- 
ment since April 1, 1950. 

The first step in the construction of a new 
water pipe line (from Hulda to Bab el Wad) 
to supply Jerusalem was completed June 19 
at a cost of £1280,000. As a result, the 
amount of water available for Jerusalem was 
doubled. The second stage in the construc- 
tion program, involving an expenditure of 
£1800,000 for a 20-kilometer pipe line across 
the Judean hills, is expected to be completed 
early in 1951. 

FINANCE 

Responding to the almost unanimous de- 
mand of both the supporters of the Govern- 
ment and the opposition in the Knesset 
(assembly) during the budget debate in June, 
the Ministry of Finance reduced a portion of 
the defense budget and increased defense 
expenditures in the ordinary budget from 
£110,000,000 to £115,000,000. Following the 
principle of attempting to meet ordinary 
budget expenditures from ordinary sources 
of revenue, funds to cover the increase are 
expected to be obtained by a reduction of 
£11,500,000 in general administrative expen- 
ditures and by additional revenue from 
indirect taxation. 

The Minister of Supply and Rationing an- 
nounced new austerity regulations to reduce 
foreign-currency expenditures on _ food. 
These measures included a reduction of the 
monthly meat and sugar rations from 600 
grams and 1,260 grams to 540 grams and 1,000 
grams, respeetively, and the rationing of 
chocolate and toilet soap. 


Circulation of currency rose from £155,500,- 
000 on May 31 to £156,419,488 on June 20. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The trade agreement with Poland, which 
expired on May 20, was extended to December 
1, 1950, with modifications providing for in- 
creased imports of lumber, iron, and raw 
materials, and reduced imports of agricul- 
tural produce. 

In an effort to find ways to meet continued 
shortages of raw materials, the Government 
is studying proposals to link the allocations 
of raw materials to exports and to introduce 
export quotas for plants capable of export. 

As a result of an insufficiency of newsprint 
imports, allocations to daily newspapers 
were reduced by 12.5 percent for June. 


TOURISM 


The number of tourists arriving in Israel 
during the first 4 months of 1950 was almost 
equaled by the number of travelers leaving 
Israel. A total of 10,030 tourists arrived as 
compared with 8,950 travelers departing. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL, PAYMENTS, AND INVESTMENT 
AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH THE REPUBLIS %F THE UNITED 
STATES OF INDONESIA 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers) recently announced that trade 
and financial arrangements were signed be- 
tween SCAP, on behalf of Occupied Japan, 
and representatives of the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia, covering the 
period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. 

The trade arrangement envisages a two- 
way trade of approximately $74,400,00 with 
Japanese exports to Indonesia expected to 
total $44,400,000 and imports by Japan from 
Indonesia anticipated at $30,000,000. In ac- 
cordance with the financial arrangement, 
trade between the countries will continue to 
be conducted on an open-account basis in 
terms of United States dollars (as under the 
previous agreement between Japan and the 
Netherlands and Indonesia (see March 21, 
1949, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

Under the trade plan, it is anticipated 
that Japan will continue to make available 
to Indonesia a large variety of manufactured 
goods, consisting chiefly of textiles, indus- 
trial machinery and parts, pottery and por- 
celainware, metal and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous con- 
sumer goods. Indonesia is expected to pro- 
vide Japan with many raw materials such 
as copra, crude rubber, palm oil and other 
oils and oil-bearing materials, salt, hides, 
mangrove bark, lauan logs, and gum dammar 
and gum copal. 





Exact figures on coal mined in Brazil last 
year, as issued by the Statistical Service 
of the Ministry of Finance, are 2,133,848 tons, 
worth 319,393,188 cruzeiros, against 2,024,989 
tons mined in 1948, valued at 281,723,867 
cruzeiros. 








Mexico 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated July 14, 1950) 
GENERAL 


Business conditions throughout Mexico 
during June were generally satisfactory, al- 
lowing for usual seasonal factors. Certain 
border areas reported retail sales below those 
of May owing to declines in tourist trade or 
other local causes. 

Announcement was made on June 23 of 
the joint denunciation of the reciprocal trade 
agreement bewteen Mexico and the United 
States, with termination effective December 
31, 1950. Although United States import 
duties on certain items originating in Mexico 
will be increased after January 1, 1951, little 
outright concern has been manifested lo- 
cally, except by the Mexican Mining Cham- 
ber, which views with anxiety the possible 
effects of increased duties on lead. 

The outbreak of war in Korea provoked the 
following reactions in business circles: Im- 
porters, fearing the imposition of supply 
restrictions should a general war result, re- 
assessed their positions with reference to 
stocks of essential imports on hand and 
future availability thereof. Industrialists, 
likewise, looked at capital equipment with 
reference to possible long-time and sustained 
operation without replacement or extensive 
repairs. Dollar-exchange quotations, which 
for some time had been at maximum levels 
within the fixed 8.64-8.65 range, reached 
lowest levels in recent months at 8.64 buying 
and 8.65% selling; and gold-coin quotations 
rose sharply. A subsequent drop in gold- 
coin quotations, together with continued low 
dollar quotations, apparently indicated an 
accelerated return of flight capital to Mexico 
for investment rather than gold acquisition 
purchases. Cost-of-living index for May 
reached a new high of 354.2 (base 1939= 
100). 

FiNANCE 

Bank collections during June were gen- 
erally normal, with some slowdown in cer- 
tain areas resulting from local conditions, 
and credit continued generally restricted. 

On June 17, Petrdleos Mexicanos effected 
payment to the Export-Import Bank of the 
final installment on the 1944 credit granted 
by that institution for construction of the 
Atzcapotzalco refinery. In conjunction with 
the payment, the oil monopoly published a 
letter to the president of the Export-Import 
Bank, citing the development of the Mexican 
petroleum industry and acknowledging the 
importance cf the loan in connection there- 
with. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


European competition with United States 
machinery and iron and steel continued 
strong, and several local importers reportedly 
were approached with reference to obtaining 
representatives for Eastern and Western 
European industries. 

The Mexican commercial mission to Europe 
continued negotiations with various coun- 
tries throughout June. On July 4, a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” or trade understanding 
was embodied in minutes signed with the 
British Government; and on July 11 an 
agreement of undetermined nature was 
signed with France. The British-Mexican 
agreement provides that the United Kingdom 
shall authorize the importation of Mexican 
commodities, principally raw cotton, to a 
total of approximately £4,000,000 during the 
year ending June 30, 1951, provided agree- 
ment is reached between buyers and sellers 
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in a normal manner as to price and quality. 
(This figure is approximately equivalent to 
the c. i. f. value of British imports from 
Mexico in 1949.) The Mexican Government, 
on its part, has agreed to use its good offices 
to facilitate the importation of United King- 
dom goods. If, as a result of the under- 
standing reached, the goods encounter an 
expanding Mexican market, the United King- 
dom will consider authorizing the importa- 
tion of Mexican commodities to a value in 
excess of £4,000,000. Both Governments ex- 
press a common desire to eliminate obstacles 
impeding development of trade as soon as 
practicable, taking into consideration their 
respective balance-of-payments positions. 
Transactions between the two countries will 
be effected on a convertible sterling basis. 
Final trade statistics for April revealed im- 
ports of 302,400,000 pesos and exports of 
235,702,000 pesos. Foreign trade for the 
month of May registered the first favorable 
trade balance of the year, with imports of 
314,200,000 pesos and exports of 325,500,000 
pesos. Reductions in the 15 percent ad 
valorem export surtax, most of which were 
scheduled to expire on June 5, were contin- 
ued until such time as a new decree is issued. 


AUTOMOTIVE ASSEMBLY 


Automotive assembly quotas for the year 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, issued on June 
26, provide for the assembly of 17,950 units, 
16,550 of which apply to United States makes 
and the remainder to various foreign ve- 
hicles. Quotas for United States vehicles 
were increased by 650 over the preceding 
year. Quotas established for foreign vehicles 
include: English Ford, 250; Renault, Hill- 
man Minx, and Skoda, 150 each; Tatra 
(Czech), English Austin, English Crosley, 
Opal, Vauxhall, Dina-Panhard, and Goliath, 
all 100 each. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Restrictions imposed by the American As- 
sociation of Railroads on freight cars during 
June occasioned considerable difficulty to 
importers of American goods, many of whom 
reported that only a fraction of car require- 
ments were being met. The Ministry of 
Communications approved freight- and ex- 
press-rate increases for the National Rail- 
ways, to become effective July 16. Freight- 
rate increases range from 5 percent on basic 
necessities to 20 percent on other products, 
while express rates are to be increased by 
a flat 30 percent. The increases are expected 
to produce additional revenue of approxi- 
mately 69,000,000 pesos annually, which will 
help overcome operating deficits and facili- 
tate rehabilitation. The merger of Teléfonos 
de Mexico and the Mexican Telephone & 
Telegraph System became effective on June 
1, and in connection therewith the Minis- 
try of Communications and Public Works 
authorized rate increases averaging 58 per- 
cent to become effective July 1. 


MINING 


The Mexican Mining Chamber has stated 
that the 10-percent freight increase on met- 
als and minerals, effective on July 16, will 
result in considerable increases in mining 
costs, and consequent reduction in operat- 
ing revenues and earnings, and the possible 
closure of some mining operations. The 
situation of near-marginal producers will be 
further complicated after January 1, 1951, 
barring any marked or unusual improvement 
in the lead market, when United States im- 
port duties on that metal will be increased 
from 11/16 cents per pound to 2% cents 
per pound. 

ELECTRIC POWER 


Effective June 22, the Ministry of National 
Economy eliminated the voluntary power re- 





ductions for industry, and on July 1 all re- 
ductions were eliminated. Commercial and 
domestic users, however, may not exceed 
monthly consumption of November 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall was almost normal in most of 
central Mexico, and the June weather was 
generally favorable to crops except in the 
northwest, where pasturage was poor be- 
cause of dwindling water supplies. Winter- 
vegetable shipments ended during the 
month with total exports of 7,232 carloads, 
which was below averages of recent years but 
substantially above last season’s shipments. 
The first ginnings of cotton entered the ex- 
port trade in moderate quantities. Uncer- 
tain weather conditions and heavy insect 
infestation may result in a somewhat lower 
crop than was first estimated, although it is 
still anticipated that production will be 
slightly in excess of 1,000,000 bales, thus pro- 
viding an exportable surplus of some 700,000 
bales. The major portion of Mexican wheat 
had been harvested by the end of June. In- 
creased acreage in Sonora was expected to 
raise total production above last year’s 
470,000 metric tons. Although henequen ex- 
ports for the first 5 months of 1950 were 70 
percent above those registered during the 
corresponding period of 1949, the industry 
is still in a depressed condition. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MODIFICATIONS MADE IN IMPORT TARIFF ON 
FaTs, CHEMICALS, AND IMPLEMENTS 


Classifications and rates of Mexican import 
duty have been modified on several fats, 
chemicals, implements, and small tools. 
These changes were effected by a resolution, 
published on July 6, 1950, in the Diario 
Oficial and effective 5 days thereafter, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico. Rates of 
duty are paid in pesos (both for specific and 
ad valorem), old rates being shown in paren- 
theses. The changes are as follows: 


Fraction Description Duty rates 


2.41.37 Soy or soybean oil, weighing 
with container more than 50 
kilograms 
per gross kilogram.. 0.05 and 4 per- 
cent. 
New fraction. Formerly in- 
cluded under fraction 2.41.40, 
dutiable at 0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram plus 40 percent. 
2.41.62 Crude fats of coconut or palm 
kernel... per gross kilogram__ 0.20 and 30 per- 
cent (0.20 
and 30. per- 
cent) 
No change in rate. Modifi- 
cation consists of elimination of 
palm fats from description to 
provide for establishment of 
new fraction 2.41.65 below. 
2.41.65 Crude palm fats, yellow in 
color, weighing with the im- 
mediate container more than 
50 kilograms 
per gross kilogram._ 0.10 and 15 per- 
cent (0.20 
and 30° per- 
cent). 
3.54.14 Seissors of iron or steel, not 
specified, weighing up to 


200 grams each 
per legal kilogram... 0.10 and 50 per- 


cent. 
New fraction. Formerly clas- 
sified by Index to Tariff as 
artifacts, presumably under 
fraction 3.54.90, dutiable at 0.10 
per gross kilogram and 50 per- 
cent. The decree under refer- 
ence specifically abolishes this 
classification of scissors from the 
Tariff Index. 
3.54.15 Scissors of iron or steel, not 
specified, weighing over 200 
grams each 
per gross kilogram... 0.01 and 7 per- 
cent. 


New fraction. Formerly clas- 
sified by Index as hand tools, 
presumably under fraction 
8.70.09, dutiable at 0.01 per 
gross kilogram and 5 percent. 
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Fraction Description Duty rates 
§. 21.12 Mixtures containing more than 
9) percent cresylie and phos- 
phorie acids, even when con- 
taining sulfonated deriva- 
tives, resins or solvents, em- 
ployed for the separation of 
water from crude petroleum 
per gross kilogram _ 0.01 and 1 per- 
cent, 
New fraction. Formerly clas- 
ified under fraction 6.68.71 du- 
tiable at 0.20 per legal kilo- 
gram and 5 percent. 
7.72.25 Celluloid balls 
per legal kilogram__ 1.00 and 35 per- 
cent. 
New fraction. Formerly clas- 
ified under 7.72.24, dutiable at 
0.10 per legal kilogram and 
5 percent. 
8. 20.00 Plows and all kinds of agricul- 


tural machinery whose fune 
tion may be that of removing 
or loosening earth 


per gross kilogram__ 0.02 (0.02). 
No change in duties. Modifi- 
cation consists of addition of 
underlined portion to classifica- 


tion description. 
Planters of any kind, and shell- 


x 
t& 


ers, binders, and mowers, even 
though provided with sacking 
or packing unit 
per gross kilogram... 0.04 (0.04). 
No chenge in duties. Modifi- 
eation consists of addition of 
underlined portion to classifi- 
eation description. 
8.20.14 Threshers of any kind, even 


though provided with sack- 
ing or packing unit 


per gross kilogram._ 0.02 (0.02). 
No change in duties. Modi- 
fication consists of addition of 
underlined portion to classifi- 
cation description. 
8.70.07 Hammers or sledge hammers, of 
iron or steel, up to 12 kilo- 
grams___per gross kilogram__ 0.15 and 50 per- 
cent (0.15and 
50 percent). 
No change in duties. Classi- 


fication formerly read ‘‘*Hand 

hammers with handles of wood, 

and screwdrivers.” Serewdriv- 

ers have been eliminated from 

classification to permit estab- 

lishment of new fraction 8.71.26 

below. 

8.71.26 Screwdrivers of all kinds 
per gross kilogram. 0.15 and 50 per- 

cent (0.1l5and 
50 percent. 


IMPORT CONTROL BROADENED TO COVER 
CERTAIN ADDITIONAL CHEMICALS 


Mexican import control has been broadened 
to cover all of fraction No. 6.00.20, instead of 
phenol, only, as heretofore. This action 
brings acetyl-salicylic, carbolic or phenic, and 
cresylic acids under the import-permit 
requirements. This action was effected by 
a resolution of the Ministry of Economy pub- 
lished July 6, 1950, and effective on that date, 
according to a report of the United States 
Embassy in Mexico City, dated July 7, 1950. 


Nicaragua 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated July 10, 1950) 


The arrival in Nicaragua of a mission from 
the International Monetary Fund on July 
3, 1950, has served to focus attention on the 
investigation currently being made by the 
appropriate authorities of the Nicaraguan 
Government into the country’s foreign- 
exchange position, and the functioning of 
the exchange-control organization. The 
mission, here at the invitation of the Nica- 
raguan Government, was to confine itself to 
a brief examination of current exchange 
problems, and was expected to depart for the 
United States on July 11. 

The Nicaraguan Ministry of Economy has 
announced that a second technical mission 
from the Fund is scheduled to arrive in Nica- 
ragua some time in September, to make a 
more thorough study of the country’s bal- 
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ance-of-payments problem, and to make 
certain recommendations with regard to a 
revision of Nicaragua’s exchange-control 
laws, and general fiscal and economic poli- 
cies. It is understood that present ex- 
change-control laws will remain in effect 
until that time, though with some slight 
modifications in administrative procedure. 
No new import permits have been granted 
since the beginning of June, but it is under- 
stood that most of the permits provisionally 
authorized by the former Comptroller of Ex- 
change, just prior to his resignation on June 
9, 1950, will be approved. Importations may 
still be made by merchants holding ‘‘certifi- 
cates of availability” or permits granted in 
compensation for the exportation of certain 
agricultural commodities. 

Public and press interest in the legisla- 
tion currently pending in the United States 
Congress to appropriate funds for the com- 
pletion of the Inter-American Highway and 
the Rama Road was stimulated by the brief 
visit to Nicaragua of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs Miller and 
Congressman Jackson of California. Paving 
of the Inter-American Highway south, be- 
tween the cities of Jinotepe and Rivas, which 
had been initiated by the Nicaraguan High- 
way Department last month, was being ham- 
pered by unusually heavy rains. Operations 
may be suspended temporarily pending more 
favorable weather conditions. 

Exportation of 36,637 bags of coffee (of 60 
kilograms each) during June brought the 
total for the 1949-50 coffee year to 288,309 
bags, as of June 30. This compares with a 
total of only 109,609 bags from the preceding 
1948-49 harvest. Earlier predictions that the 
crop just past would be the largest in the 
country’s history have now been confirmed. 
With some 40,575 bags still remaining in port 
awaiting shipping space, plus’ smaller 
amounts still in storage in the interior, it 
is anticipated that final figures will show 
exports of approximately 333,000 bags from 
the 1949-50 crop, as compared with the 
former record total of 308,753 bags exported 
from the 1934-35 harvest. Dollar receipts 
from the past crop are expected to reach at 
least US$14,000,000. 

June plantings of corn and beans, basic 
food commodities of Nicaragua, are approxi- 
mately equal to those of last year. Planting 
of other important field crops, such as rice, 
cotton, and sesame, is started on July 15. 
Indications are that sesame acreage will de- 
cline as compared with last year; rice acre- 
age will be more less constant; and cotton 
acreage will be somewhat larger. Despite 
recent difficulties experienced in disposing of 
the remainder of the exportable cotton sur- 
plus from the 1949-50 crop, the average Nic- 
araguan farmer is convinced that a market 
will be found for Nicaraguan surplus cotton 
at a price which will net him a substantial 
profit. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TourRIsts’ PURCHASES EXEMPT FROM 
Export LICENSE 


Foreign tourists leaving Spain are not re- 
quired to obtain export licenses for goods 
purchased in that country which do not ex- 
ceed 25,000 pesetas in value, by an order 
dated May 23, 1950, according to a report 
of June 20 from the United States Embassy 
at Madrid. This measure was expected to 
be made effective from July 1. 

[The special exchange rate available to 
tourists in Spain is 25 pesetas to the U. S. 
dollar. | 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“France.’’) 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


Import controls on sugar and sugar prod- 
ucts, oxygen and construction cement were 
revoked by Royal Decree No. 4, B. E. 2493, 
effective June 27, 1950. The only products 
that now require an import license are auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, and paint oils except 
tung oil and linseed oil of not less than 170 
iodine value. 


EXPORT CONTROL OF CHARCOAL 


The export of all kinds of wood charcoal 
is prohibited by Royal Decree No. 19, B. E. 
2493, effective June 15, 1950. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED TO AuGusST 21, 1950 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“France.’’) 





ECA-Sponsored Italian Team 
Studies U. S. Labor Methods 


Fifteen Italian Government and industry 
labor experts, who arrived in the United 
States Sunday, July 16, are now learning how 
to tackle more effectively the problems of 
Italy’s 2,000,000 unemployed. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
Mission to Italy considers this project one 
of the most important it has yet sponsored 
under the agency’s technical assistance 
program. 

Technical knowledge the team will take 
back with them, officials say, will have far- 
reaching effects in promoting a healthy 
Italian economy. They pointed out that 
knowledge of American methods can help 
the Italian Ministry of Labor improve its 
organization, benefiting Government-labor 
relations. 

As one part of the study, the team will 
study American industry’s system of train- 
ing workers. Upon their return to Italy, the 
experts will tour the industrial areas in the 
north advising management on the operation 
of training courses. With the great mass 
oi Italian labor unskilled, efficient training 
of workers will do much to increase pro- 
duction and to lower costs. 

During its first 3 weeks of a 2 months’ stay 
in the United States, the team is studying 
operations of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the Federal Security Agency in the fields 
of social security, unemployment insurance, 
and labor relations. Later, several State 
labor offices and various industrial plants 
will be visited. 

Learning how labor statistics are collected 
and disseminated in the United States will 
be stressed in the instruction of the Italian 
Government officials. Because of the lack 
of equipment, Italian labor officials say that 
statistics are often compiled 6 months late— 
which prevents getting a current analysis of 
the economy of the nation, so necessary for 
its policy makers. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CIvIL AVIATION IN SWITZERLAND 


On December 31, 1949, a total of 445 air- 
craft were registered in Switzerland; 44 of 
these had no valid airworthiness certificate. 
Only 31 were newly registered in 1949; with 
20 aircraft stricken from the registry, the net 
increase of aircraft bearing Swiss registry 
was only 11. Of the 31 new aircraft reg- 
istered, 26 were of United States manufac- 
ture. However small a market Switzerland 
may be, the leadership of the American air- 
craft industry there remains unchallenged. 
The limited increase in the number of small, 
personal aircraft is believed to be due to 
several factors: the gradual decline of the 
high prosperity in the years immediately 
following the war and the resulting reluc- 
tance to spend money; the high price of fuel 
which makes operation rather costly; and, 
according to the report of the Swiss Aero 
Club, the relatively small support and en- 
couragement, by the Government, of private 
flying activities. As the Swiss are an air- 
minded people, greater governmental inter- 
est in private flying and a more aggressive 
approach to prospective customers might 
well improve the market potential for small, 
personal aircraft. 


STATUS OF CIvIL-AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT; 
PURCHASES CONTEMPLATED, URUGUAY 


As of March 1, 1950, there were in Uruguay 
230 private aircraft in flyable condition, 15 
commercial aircraft, and 6 gliders. Of the 
commercial types, there were seven DC-2 
and DC-3; one C-46; two Junkers JU 52/3; 
one Junkers Jr.; one Lockheed Lodestar; 
three Sunderlands. 

The following imports of airplanes and 
repair parts were made in 1948 and 1949: 


1948 1949 

Airplanes (units)_-- ——s — 45 12 
Repair parts in general (gross kilo- 

1 ORO 14, 332 


Some of the principal commodities in- 
volved in Uruguayan importations were pro- 
pellers, dials, jacks, tires, rims, cylinders, 
wheels, radiators, and gears. 

If purchases were not prevented by ex- 
change-control restrictions, there would be 
an immediate market in Uruguay for 30 
light planes. About 20 of these would be 
light training planes. The other 10 would 
be four-seaters for the use of ranchers in 
visiting various parts of their ranches and 
for travel to town. 

The only commercial equipment that is be- 
ing considered is the purchase of a flying 
boat by CAUSA (Compania Aeronautica 
Uruguaya, S. A.). Inasmuch as this line 
already has three other planes of the type 
contemplated and desires to standardize its 
equipment, it is doubtful if any other type 
of equipment wowld be considered at present. 

CAUSA desires also to purchase eight new 
engines. PLUNA (Primeras Lineas Uruguay’s 
de Navegacion Aérea) has requested bids for 
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10 overhauled engines with CAA certificates. 
PLUNA and CAUSA plan to use the same 
type of engines insofar as possible, so that 
they will be able to make loan arrangements 
in case of emergencies. 

In view of present exchange restrictions, 
purchases of spare parts to service planes in 
operation will probably be limited to about 
US$100,000 during the coming year. 


Automotive 
Products 


CUBAN DEMAND FOR NEW Cars 


Cuban imports of motor vehicles increased 
to 1,522 in May 1950 compared with 894 in 
the preceding month. European cars num- 
bered 55 in May against 30 in April. The 
small European car is meeting with public 
acceptance principally because of its relative 
low cost and low gasoline consumption. 

Importers stated in June that the good 
demand for new cars was expected to con- 
tinue for the next 3 months. Distributors 
in the interior of the island cannot obtain 
enough cars to meet the demand. 


MOTOR VEHICLES NEWLY REGISTERED AND 
OPERATING, GOLD COAST 


New registrations of motor vehicles to- 
taled 902 passenger cars, 2,254 commercial 
vehicles including taxicabs and 146 motor- 
cycles in the first 9 months of 1949 compared 
with 1,114 passenger cars, 1,707 commercial 
vehicles, including taxicabs, ’and 160 motor- 
cycles in the same period of 1948. 

The number of motor vehicles in operation 
at the end of September 1949 was 9,604 pas- 
senger cars, 23,796 commercial vehicles and 
taxicabs, and 2,201 motorcycles. 


IRAQ’S IMPORTS 


Iraq imported 1,119 passenger cars, 628 
trucks, and automotive and tractor replace- 
ment parts valued at 302.987 dinars (1 dinar 
US$2.80) from the United States in 1949. 


Motor TRUCKS IN OPERATION, ISRAEL 


A recent survey shows that of the 10,526 
motor trucks in operation in Israel in June 
1950, 73 percent are United States makes; 20 
percent, British; 2 percent each, Swedish and 
German; and the remaining 3 percent, Ital- 
ian, French and other makes. Sixty-three 
percent of the trucks were manufactured 
prior to 1946 and 37 percent from 1946 to 
1949. 


MANUFACTURE AND USE OF DIESEL 
ENGINES, U. K. 


The Standard Motor Co., Coventry, War- 
wickshire, is the first big motor-vehicle 
manufacturer to embark on the manufacture 
of Diesel engines. The prototype is said to 
have just successfully completed its tests, 
and production is expected to begin in the 
fall of 1950. 

The new Diesel engine will be used first in 
the Ferguson tractor; it is also possible that 





the engine will be offered as a substitute for 
a gasoline engine in the Standard Vanguard 
commercial vehicle. If performance and 
main characteristics are satisfactory, other 
markets will be developed. 


NEW REGISTRATIONS, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Northern Rhodesia totaled 1,164 passenger 
cars and 1,403 trucks and tractors in 1949, 
and 461 passenger cars and 336 trucks and 
tractors in the first quarter of 1950. United 
States and Canadian makes accounted for 495 
passenger cars and 1,055 trucks and tractors 
in 1949, and 181 passenger cars and 194 trucks 
and tractors in January—March 1950. The 
United Kingdom supplied the greater part 
of the remainder of the motor vehicles in 
both periods. 


U. K.’s. EXPORTS OF MIDGET AND 
Morris Cars 


From 60 to 65 M. G. Midget cars a week 
are being exported from the United Kingdom 
to the United States, the press reports. 

United States and Canadian visitors to the 
United Kingdom have now bought well over 
$500,000 worth of Morris and M. G. cars from 
the Nuffield organization’s London office 


Chemicals 


ULTRAMARINE-BLUE OUTPUT; EXPORT 
POSSIBILITIES, AUSTRIA 


A plant in Austria which had produced 
ultramarine blue for many years was de- 
stroyed in 1944. Reconstruction began im- 
mediately after the war, but it was not pos- 
sible to resume operations for 2 years. 
Capacity of the new plant is 300 metric tons 
annually; it had been planned to restore the 
former capacity of 600 tons as soon as condi- 
tions permitted. However, export possibil- 
ities have not been as good as in the prewar 
period, when a large part of the factory’s 
output was exported to southern and south- 
eastern Europe, markets which are now 
largely inactive. 

Production of ultramarine blue in 1949 
totaled 131 tons; 88 tons were exported, 
chiefly to Turkey and Egypt. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 5 months of 1950 totaled 
$41,169,000, compared with $34,532,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1949, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Those to the 
United States amounted to $24,071,000 and 
$16,043,000, respectively. (From July 5, 
1946, until September 1949 the Canadian 
dollar was on a par with US$1; since Sep- 
tember 1949 C$1—US$0.9091, official rate.) 


CEYLON’S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


The four most important fertilizers im- 
ported into Ceylon, by value, are ammonium 
sulfate, potassium muriate, phosphate rock, 
and bone meal. Imports of ammonium sul- 
fate in 1949 totaled 1,086,890 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=—112 pounds) (valued at 
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16,257,180 rupees (1 rupee=$0.30, United 
States currency, predevaluation; $0.2087, 
postdevaluation). Imports in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 amounted to 286,501 hundred- 
weight (4,100,301 rupees). Principal sup- 
pliers have been the United Kingdom and 
Belgium. 

Imports of potassium muriate, chiefly from 
Germany and France, have been rising since 
a low point in 1944. They totaled 259,321 
hundredweight (3,943,275 rupees) in 1949; 
in the first quarter of 1950 they amounted 
to 135,419 hundredweight (1,902,268 rupees). 

The trend in imports of phosphate rock 
is stillupward. Imports amounted to 492,172 
hundredweight, valued at 2,730,618 rupees, 
in 1949. In the first quarter of 1950, they 
totaled 156,506 hundredweight (874,297 ru- 
pees); imports in April brought the 4-month 
total to 219,496 hundredweight (1,241,539 
rupees). Egypt is the leading supplier. 

Imports of bone meal have fluctuated con- 
siderably since prewar years. Those in 1949, 
principally from Pakistan, were lower than 
in 1948. Totals for the first quarter of 1950 
indicate a downward trend; the chief sup- 
plier in this period was India. 


FERTILIZER PLANT INCLUDED IN ASWAN DAM 
PROJECT, EGYPT 


The Aswan Dam project, which includes 
a fertilizer plant, is one of the Nile develop- 
ment plans that the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works is especially anxious to com- 
plete. Bids for the project were scheduled 
to be opened first. An annual capacity of 
500,000 metric tons of nitrogenous fertilizer 
is contemplated; a United States engineer 
will be in charge of this part of the plan. 
It is estimated that the entire Aswan project 
will require about 3 years for completion. 


OBJECTIVES OF PHOSPHATE-ROCK INDUSTRY, 
FRENCH Morocco 


The phosphate-rock industry in French 
Morocco has had as its principal postwar 
objectives the improvement of existing in- 
stallations and modernization of equipment 
to increase output. Maintenance suffered 
during the war because of lack of personnel 
and materials, but facilities have been re- 
stored. Work continues on the second ob- 
jective, which affects underground and sur- 
face mining, transportation, screening, and 
drying. 


WESTERN GERMANY’S PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemi- 
cals in Western Germany in May 1950 was 
as follows, in metric tons (April figures in 
parentheses): Sulfuric acid, 95,801 (93,396); 
caustic soda, 28,022 (27,049); calcium car- 
bide, 62,630 (58,456); phosphatic fertilizers, 
24,500 (27,400); and nitrogenous fertilizers, 
38,800 (39,100). 


RUBBER INDUSTRY USING DOMESTIC 
CARBON BLACK 


German manufacturers can meet domestic 
demand for carbon black, but because of 
certain irregularities in the quality of the 
domestic product, rubber producers prefer 
to mix it with about 20 percent United States 
carbon black. However, prospects of import- 
ing this material from the Untted States are 
not good, and the rubber industry is using 
the domestic product almost exclusively. 


PROPOSED FERTILIZER FACTORY, 
BHADRAVATHI, INDIA 


Discussions were held recently by the gov- 
ernment of Madras, India, with the Minister 
of Industries and Finance, Mysore, in con- 
nection with the proposed fertilizer faetory 
at Bhadravathi. The government of Mysore 
also is approaching the governments of Bom- 
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bay and Hyberabad to participate in this 
enterprise. The plant is to have an annual 
capacity of 25,000 long tons of ammonium 
sulfate and 25,000 tons of calcium nitrate, 
with provision for doubling these tonnages 
eventually. 


REQUEST FOR LIFTING CONTROLS ON Raw 
MATERIALS, INDIA 


The Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has requested the Government of 
India to lift controls on the importation of 
materials needed by the industry. It was 
pointed out that these materials are not 
resold, but are imported by producers who 
are end-users. 


ARRIVAL OF AMMONIUM SULFATE, INDIA 


A shipment of 15,000 tons of ammonium 
sulfate arrived in Madras, India, in June 1950. 
Apparently, it is the quota allocated to the 
State by the Government of India for the 
current year. Two-thirds are said to have 
come from the United States and one-third 
from the Netherlands. 


SuLFuR DeposITs, IRAQ 


Geologists are reported to have found 
sulfur at Sulaimaniyah, near Herro, Iraq. 
Two small deposits in the southern part of 
the country near Basra were discovered in 
1947. A small amount has been found at 
Kifri; near Fatha there are other deposits 
of sulfur mixed with gypsum. 


NEED FOR PEST-CONTROL PRODUCTS, 
IRELAND 


Several manufacturers in Ireland mix and 
package insecticides from imported ingredi- 
ents. No raw materials for making these 
items are available from domestic sources. 
The market is limited by low purchasing 
power, although there is considerable need 
for pest-control products, as the country is 
predominantly agricultural. 

Imports of disinfectants, insecticides, and 
fungicides in 1949 totaled 16,014 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), val- 
ued at £118,636; imports of weed killers 
amounted to 349 hundredweight (£2,221). 
Copper sulfate is used extensively for potato 
spraying and probably accounted for the bulk 
of the imports. However, about 100 long tons 
of benzene hexachloride (£6,000) were 
included. 


GROUND-LIMESTONE PRODUCTION, IRELAND 


Plants producing ground limestone are 
situated at a number of centers in Ireland. 
The establishment of others in various parts 
ef the country is contemplated. Purchasers 
of lime generally take advantage of the de- 
livery and spreading services offered by the 
plants. 


ALCOHOL FACTORY CONTEMPLATED, JAMAICA 


The establishment of an alcohol factory in 
Jamaica is strongly recommended in a recent 
statement on the island’s agricultural policy. 
Molasses and cassava probably would be used 
as raw materials. 


POWER SHORTAGE AFFECTS OUTPUT, 
HOKKAIDO, JAPAN 


Ammonium sulfate, urea, and calcium 
cyanamide are produced on the island of Hok- 
kaido, Japan. Production, however, is at only 
about 50 percent of capacity because of the 
shortage of power. 


JAPAN’S PYRITE PRODUCTION 


Japan’s production of pyrites, used in mak- 
ing sulfuric acid for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, increased to 1,500,000 metric tons in 


1949 from 1,100,000 tons in 1948, making it 
possible to cancel scheduled imports of this 
material. The increase is attributed to bet- 
ter financial conditions resulting from higher 
prices for pyrites and improved mining 
methods. 


SULFURIC-ACID AND SODA-ASH PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan in- 
creased in May 1950 to 286,264 metric tons 
from 263,168 tons in April; totals for calcium 
carbide were 62,278 tons and 51,117 tons, re- 
spectively. Output of soda ash in May was 
11,980 tons. 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
NORWAY 


Two Norwegian companies produce nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. One has four plants— 
three in southern Norway and a new factory 
in the northern part of the country. The 
second company has a plant at Odda on the 
west coast. 

Production of nitrogen has _ increased 
sharply since the war. Output in 1949 to- 
taled 133,599 metric tons (N content), com- 
pared with 84,178 tons in 1938. The sharp 
rise is attributed to mounting production of 
calcium nitrate through extensive moderni- 
zation of old plants and the opening of the 
new factory at Glomfjord. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORT OF PRINTING INKS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Annual production of printing and litho- 
graphic inks in Switzerland is estimated at 
15,000 metric tons. Capacity is reported suf- 
ficient to meet maximum consumption. Im- 
ports of these materials in 1949 totaled 78 
tons, valued at 289,430 francs (1 Swiss franc= 
$0.23 U. S. currency); the United States sup- 
plied 50 tons. In 1938 Germany was the 
source of 37 tons out of a total of 74 tons. 
Most of the imports are of high-quality inks 
for printing on coated paper; high-gloss and 
quick-setting inks are in special demand. A 
newspaper ink that is very black and un- 
usually quick-drying also is desired and is 
not available from domestic sources. 

Some Swiss importers state that European 
suppliers of inks are more ready to meet 
consumer requirements. Despite certain ad- 
verse factors, however, trade sources consider 
that United States manufacturers could re- 
tain and perhaps increase their share of the 
market by offering first-class inks of uniform 
quality which meet certain specific needs. 
Inks should be adjusted to the low-quality 
Swiss paper stock. In the immediate post- 
war period, imports of pigments from the 
United States were heavy because of the ab- 
sence of German competition. About 2 years 
ago, however, the German product returned 
to the Swiss market and has regained a 
dominant position. 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS CROP FORECASTS, 
TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s 1950 pyrethrum crop is fore- 
cast at 360 long tons, compared with 259 
tons in 1949, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Territory’s Department of Agri- 
culture. The derris crop is estimated at 10 
tons, the same as in 1949. 


U. K.’s EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS RISE 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors advanced in 
value to £8,508,103 in May 1950 from £7,120,752 
in April, according to Board of Trade figures 
published in the British press. Exports of 
caustic soda showed the largest increase— 
from £260,711 in April to £375.023 in May. 
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Electrical 
Equipment 


NORWEGIAN Group To COMBINE ENGI- 
NEERING AND EXPORT SELLING 


The “Engineering Export Group,” in proc- 
ess of organization in Norway, will offer to 
obtain equipment for foreign hydroelectric 
plants which its members engineer. In pro- 
viding this service, the group hopes to obtain 
foreign outlets for the whole range of Nor- 
wegian industry and technology. 


NORWAY’S CONSUMPTION OF APPLIANCE 
CORDS AND PLUGS 


Norway’s normal consumption of appli- 
ance attachment cords and plugs is esti- 
mated as 10,000,000 meters of cord and 1,090,- 
000 attachment plugs. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


PRICES AND MARKET CONDITIONS OF BAHIA 
(BraziIL) Cacao BEANS 


Between May 17 and June 20, 1950, little 
interest was shown by United States im- 
porters in Bahia (Brazil) Cacao beans and 
only 23,000 bags were purchased. On the 
other hand, sales to other foreign countries 
amounted to 92,331 bags, of which Soviet 
Russia bought 33,599 bags. Shipments to 
Russia reportedly will be made through 
London. 

Prices on sales to the United States dur- 
ing the above-mentioned period ranged from 
$0.265 to $0.2825 per pound c. and f. New 
York and those to other foreign markets, 
from $30.12 to $30.10 per 50 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) f. o. b. Bahia or 
Ilheus. 

Sales of the Bahia intermediate crop, up 
to June 20, 1950, amounted to 181,479 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. The United States took 
70,000 bags; Netherlands, 35,695 bags; and 
Soviet Russia, 33,599 bags. The remainder 
went to 16 countries. 

The Bahia Cocoa Trade Commission states 
that, despite reports mentioning higher fig- 
ures, it maintains firmly its estimate for 
the present intermediate crop of 500,000 to 
600,000 bags. It further reports that pick- 
ings are proceeding at a slow rate and up 
to the end of June, according to districts 
and individual farms under proper control, 
amounts to between 10 and 60 percent of 
the 1949 intermediate crop, with a general 
average below 40 percent. However, pros- 
pects for the September crop are good which 
will probably raise the Bahia total to 600,000 
bags through September. 


Cusa Not To EXporRT COFFEE 


The Cuban Government has indicated that 
it does not intend to authorize exportation 
of any coffee, although the 1949-50 crop of 
nearly 663,000 bags, of 60 kilograms each (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) was 43 percent 
larger than the preceding crop and the larg- 
est on record. Rather, it reportedly intends 
to use the surplus of nearly 80,000 bags for 
meeting domestic consumption deficiencies 
during the coming 1950-51 crop year when, 
according to its crop forecasters, production 
will be one-fifth smaller than in the year 
just closed. 
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CACAO Exports, HAITI 


Cacao exports from Haiti in the fiscal year 
1948-49 amounted to 1,560 metric tons, valued 
at 4,468,002 gourdes (5 gourdes=$1, United 
States currency) as compared with 1,795 tons, 
valued at 6,360,990 gourdes in 1947-48. 

The United States is Haiti’s leading cus- 
tomer for cacao. In 1948-49, the United 
States took 1,551 tons and in 1947-48, 1,528 
tons. Other countries have not been con- 
sistent in their importation of Haitian cacao. 
It appears that Haiti has sought markets 
other than the United States, but without 
too much success. 

The value of Haiti’s cacao crop reached u 
high point in 1947-48 (6,360,990 gourdes) as 
the result of the very high prices received 
that year. The value decreased to some ex- 
tent in 1948-49 but still reflected a good 
price situation in comparison with former 
years. 


HAITI’s COFFEE EXPORT MARKETS 


The 1949-50 Haitian coffee export crop is 
estimated at 427,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to the National Office of Cof- 
fee and local coffee dealers. It is believed by 
the trade that only about 13,000 bags of 
coffee are available for export. 

Registrations of Haitian coffee for export 
during the 6 months October 1949 through 
March 1950 (the period when most of the 
coffee is sold) totaled 231,039 bags. The 
United States took 89,727 bags, or 38.84 per- 
cent; Belgium 60,125 bags, or 26.02 percent; 
and Italy 59,071 bags or 25.57 percent. 

Italy has attained major prominence in 
recent years as a market for Haitian coffee. 
Belgium, which reexports Haitian coffee re- 
mains second to the United States, the lead- 
ing customer. 


Dairy Products 


MILK CONSUMPTION FALLS BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS, ENGLAND 


British milk consumption continues to 
fall short of expectations. April sales of 
liquid milk were 6,600,000 gallons below the 
March figure and is the first evidence of a 
leveling off of consumption at high levels, 
if not a decline. April sales were 3 percent 
below sales during the corresponding month 
of 1949. The psychological effect of dera- 
tioning and much greater availability of 
other foods, but with no increase in incomes, 
are the chief reasons advanced for these de- 
velopments in milk consumption. As in- 
dicated by the statistics for January to April, 
inclusive, diversion of surplus milk to manu- 
factured dairy products is about twice as 
great as a year ago. Factory cheese, con- 
densed milk, and milk powder are the main 
manufactured products, but butter also rep- 
resents an important use of surplus milk. 

In view of the leveling off of liquid-milk 
consumption, there is additional considera- 
tion being given to the need for publicity 
and advertising in stimulating the consump- 
tion of whole milk. It is stated, however, 
that one consideration delaying action in 
this respect is the uncertainty as to the 
adequacy of milk supplies in late summer. 


Fruits and Nuts 


SHIPMENTS OF ARGENTINE FRESH FRUIT 
To U. S. 


During the 1950 season (January through 
June 1950), fresh-fruit shipments from Ar- 
gentina to the United States amounted to 
247,087 boxes, of which 158,670 boxes were 
pears; 65,325 boxes, grapes; 21,792 boxes, 
plums; and 1,300 boxes, apples. Movement 
of fresh fruit to the United States market in 





1950 was approximately 30 percent less than 
during the 1949 season when shipments 
reached 347,676 boxes. 

Throughout the entire 1950 season, Ar- 
gentina officials of the Direction General de 
Sanidad Vegetal controlled the cold sterili- 
zation treatment used on shipment of fruit. 
All shipments were reported to have reached 
their destination in good condition as to 
sanitation and quality. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY CONTINUES TO 
DECLINE 


The Cuban pineapple industry continued 
to decline during the first half of 1950. De- 
mand from the United States for Cuban 
canned pineapple has contracted even more 
than it did last year, and canners were 
wondering as late as the first week in July 
whether to alter production plans. They 
state that they will not produce any juice 
concentrate, as originally intended. Exports 
of all pineapple products during the first 
half of 1950 were valued at about $1,700,000, 
54 percent less than the comparable period 
of 1949 and much Jess than other recent 
years. The United States, as usual, was the 
principal market, taking fully 95 percent of 
the total. 

Exports of canned pineapple in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 105.155 cases (against 
387,307 cases in the like period of 1949), 
fully four-fifths of which contained crushed 
pineapple in natural juice packed in No. 
10 cans. 

Fresh-pineapple exports amounted to 
roughly 55,000,000 pounds—only 64 percent 
of exports in the first half of 1949. Of these 
exports, an unprecedented quantity, nearly 
13,000,000 pounds, was in bulk (9,400,000 
pounds to the United States and 3,500,000 
pounds to Canada) for processing into juice 
and other products. 

Prices for pineapple products generally 
were lower than in the first half of 1949. 


HONDURAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Exports of bananas from Honduras in the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 2,625,671 stems, 
valued at $2,699,473.45, as compared with 
2,677,293 stems, valued at $1,655,528.25, in 
the corresponding period of 1949. The 
United States is the largest market for Hon- 
duran bananas, taking about 80 percent of 
the total exports. 


ITALIAN CHERRY PACK, CROP, AND EXPORTS 


No Official statistics are available on Italy's 
1950 pack of cherries in brine. However, it 
appears that the pack will amount to about 
90,000 barrels, as compared with about 95,000 
barrels in 1949. Nearly half of these are 
produced in the Naples region. 

The 1950 crop of fresh cherries is estimated 
at 1,014,000 quintals (1 metric quintal= 
220.46 pounds) or about the same as last 
year. The weather has been favorable, and 
the quality of the cherries is slightly better 
than last year which may be reflected in the 
brined product. 

There is very little carry-over from the 
previous pack, probably 2,000 to 3,000 barrels. 
(One barrel=1 quintal). 

Opening f. o. b. prices for the 1950 prices 
pack of cherries in brine will be from 16 to 
17 cents a pound, according to exporters. 
They allege that United States importers 
are beginning to negotiate on the basis of 
14 cents a pound but that this price is too 
low. 

Exports in the first 9 months (July 1949 
through March 1950) of the 1949-50 season 
totaled 71,876 barrels, according to the In- 
stituto Centrale di Statistica, Rome, as com- 
pared with 53,364 barrels in the entire 
1948-49 season. The principal importing 
countries in the 1948-49 season were the 
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United States, 
Kingdom. 

Official statistics in the first 9 months of 
the 1949-50 season show that the United 
States took only 5,947 barrels, as compared 
with 13,246 barrels in the preceding season, 
whereas certified consular invoices in the 
period July 1949 through March 1950 show 
that 11,674 barrels were shipped to the 
United States. Brazil took only 4,578 barrels 
in 1948-49, and in the first 9 months of 
1949-50 exports to that country amounted to 
16,617 barrels. However, Italian exporters 
made compensation agreements with Brazil 
whereby brined cherries were to be sent to 
that country in exchange for coffee. But 
Brazil apparently sold a large part of the 
cherries to the United States, and they 
actually were shipped to that country al- 
though Officially appearing in the Italian 
statistics as shipments to Brazil. 


France, and the United 


SPANISH FILBERT CROP, EXPORTS UP 


Estimates of leading Spanish exporters of 
filberts indicate the possibility of a better- 
than-average crop in 1950, totaling about 
30,000 metric tons, unshelled basis. Final 
estimates of the 1949 crop showed a total of 
about 15,000 tons, unshelled basis, whereas 
the 1948 crop was estimated at only 9,000 
tons, unshelled. 

Exports of filberts from Spain in the first 
8 months of the 1949-50 crop year (August 1 
to July 31) amounted to 6,040 metric tons. 
Heavy additional shipments were made dur- 
ing April, May, and June, so that by the end 
of July 1950 remaining stocks will have been 


shipped. Exports in the 1948-49 crop year 
totaled 5,031 tons, according to official 
statistics. 


In both years the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland continued to be the principal 
buyers, although filberts were also shipped 
to 18 other countries. United States partici- 
pation was nil in both years, primarily be- 
cause of countervailing import duties on 
filberts from Spain. 


Grain and Products 


CuBAN RICE IMPORTS 


Cuban rice imports in the first 4 months of 
1950 totaled 1,370,000 pockets, all from the 
United States, according to official data re- 
leased by the Cuban Ministry of Finance. 
These imports were nearly 24 percent less 
than the 1,800,000 pockets officially reported 
for the corresponding period of 1949. 

The comparatively smaller imports during 
the first 4 months of 1950 were attributed 
mainly to the fact that the Cuban rice quota 
was filled early in the quota year; and local 
importers, in an effort to limit quantity sub- 
ject to double duty, either curtailed pur- 
chases and imports after January 1 or urged 
delivery after July 1, 1950, at which time a 
new quota will be in effect. 


EL SALVADOR PRODUCES SMALLER 1949 
RIcE Crop 


Production of clean rice in El Salvador in 
1949 totaled 13,496 metric tons as compared 
with 18,500 tons in 1948. 

The smaller 1949 output was mainly at- 
tributed to the Government export-licensing 
procedure which helped to force down local 
prices and in turn discouraged farmers who 
planted a smaller acreage. Storms in late 
September and early October 1949, brought 
about some field losses. 

In the 5-year period 1945-49, exports of rice 
from El Salvador averaged 1,635 metric tons 
annually. Most of the shipments were to 
neighboring countries of Central America. 
Token imports have been recorded, with 
Honduras as the main supplier. 


August 7, 1950 


Exports in 1950 are likely to be less than 
the average annual shipments in the past 
5 years. There is no indication that the 
export licensing procedure will be eased. 


GRAIN-CROP ESTIMATES, FRANCE 


The French 1950 wheat crop is tentatively 
forecast at 7,830,000 metric tons, compared 
with a final figure of 8,080,000 tons in 1949. 
However, comments by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on production prospects indicate that 
the 1950 crop may be as large as the preceding 
one. The 1950 acreage is slightly higher, 
and growing conditions up to June 1950 have 
been above those of 1949, but some lodging 
and damage from hail is reported by the 
Ministry. 

Production of barley and oats in 1950 is 
expected to exceed the 1949 harvest, but fore- 
casts for the other grains are lower than 
final estimates for 1949. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


There is no official figure as to the amount 
of land planted to rice in Indochina; how- 
ever, it is estimated that about 4,500,000 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) are devoted 
to rice, about the same as in 1949. Estimated 
production in 1949 was 5,900,000 metric tons 
of paddy, and the 1950 production probably 
will be 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 tons. 

Exports of rice from Indochina in 1949 
totaled 154,161 metric tons, a decrease of 
about 33 percent from the 232,905 tons ex- 
ported in 1948. Of the 154,161 tons exported 
in 1949, 27,308 tons were cargo rice, 57,907 
tons white rice (of the white rice exports, 
21,279 tons went to France, 27,661 to French 
Overseas Territories, 496 to Hong Kong, 544 
to India, 6,743 to Singapore and Malaya), 
17,864 tons Broken rice, Nos. 1 and 2, and 
51,082 tons “other derivatives of rice.’ 

Exports of rice from Indochina in 1939 
amounted to 1,673,000 metric tons. 

The trade does not anticipate any sizable 
increase in rice exports until conditions in 
the country return to more nearly normal. 


FLOUR IMPORTS INTO INDOCHINA 


No flour is produced in Indochina. Imports 
in 1949 totaled 15,431 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 7,325 tons in 1948. The increase 
in flour imports made it possible to abolish 
bread rationing in 1949. It is reported that 
flour stocks are adequate. 


SWEDEN’S GRAIN AND FEED SITUATION 


Of the estimated 1949 production of 990,000 
tons of wheat and rye in Sweden, about 
746.000 tons are expected to be marketed. 
Corresponding figures for coarse grain are 
1,707,000 and 300,000 tons. 

Agreements concerning foreign trade in the 
regulation year 1949-50 (ending August 31, 
1950) comprise exports of wheat and rye of 
170,000 tons (135,000 tons wheat and 35,000 
tons rye). About 100,000 tons of the wheat 
was shipped to Western Germany prior to 
April 1, 1950, and 35,000 tons went to Finland. 
Of the 35,000 tons of rye exported, 20,000 tons 
went to Germany and 15,000 tons to Finland. 

Imports of bread grain will amount to 
about 77,000 tons of wheat, all from 
Argentina. 

About 100,000 tons of corn, bran, and oil 
cakes were imported into Sweden in the first 
quarter of 1950. Foreign trade in barley and 
oats has been small. 

Commercial stocks of wheat and rye on 
April 1, 1950, amounted to 511,000 tons, ex- 
cluding seed. Corresponding stocks as of 
August 31, 1950, are estimated at 278,000 
tons. 

Seizure order for bread grains remains in 
force, whereas the market for coarse grain 
is free both as to supply and prices. Subsi- 


dies on commercial feeds were removed in 
April and caused price increases. Prospects 
are for a good 1950 grain crop. Production 
is estimated as follows: Wheat, 767,000 tons; 
rye, 278,000 tons; barley, 216,000 tons; oats, 
960,000 tons; and mixed grain, 712,000 tons. 


SyRIA May PRODUCE BUMPER HARVEST OF 
GRAIN 


A bumper grain harvest in 1950 much bet- 
ter than that of 1949, is anticipated in Syria, 
and a large exportable surplus is expected. 
Estimates of the total harvest and of excess 
over local requirements vary widely, but the 
latter probably will be at least 350,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley, with the 
total yield 700,000 and 200,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 

The Government has adopted a rational 
policy toward the marketing of the grain 
crop. It intends to open purchasing centers 
in the growing areas, with prices set just 
below the world level (less transportation and 
other charges). The growers will then be 
protected against any attempt by the big 
wheat merchants to hold down internal prices 
and make unreasonable profits. At the same 
time, the operations of these merchants will 
not be interfered with so long as they are 
content with a normal profit margin. Barley 
will not come within the scope of Govern- 
ment operations. It is relatively scarce and 
in great demand in 1950, and protection for 
barley growers is not considered necessary. 

The only Government control remaining in 
force in the movement of wheat is that ap- 
plied to the export of all products; i. e., that 
the proceeds of foreign exchange should be 
utilized for the importation of goods into 
Syria. In all other respects, including export 
to Lebanon, the “purchase, sale, and trans- 
port of wheat and its products are free.” 
(Council of Ministers Decision No. 330, June 
9, 1949.) 


General Products 


Hone Konc BRISTLE SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 
REACH PEAK IN May 


Shipments of bristles from Hong Kong to 
the United States during the month of May 
totaled 575,198 pounds, an increase of 300 
percent over the preceding month and a new 
high for 1950. 

Low stocks in foreign markets, the ap- 
proach of the dressing season, and the hos- 
tilities in Korea have renewed the interest 
of foreign buyers in Hong Kong bristles. 


Iron and Steel 


AUSTRIAN IRON-ORE OUTPUT UP 


Although restricted by seasonal factors 
during January and February, Austrian iron- 
ore production recovered sharply in March, 
so that the tonnage mined in the first quar- 
ter of 1950—409,838 metric tons—was com- 
fortably larger than the 317,376 tons ex- 
tracted in the comparable period of 1949. 
Despite this good showing, however, first- 
quarter 1950 production was nearly 24,000 
tons under the 433,504 tons mined in the 
last quarter of 1949. 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION DOWN 
IN APRIL 


Production of iron and steel in the Union 
of South Africa in April was carried on at 
levels well under those of March 1950. The 
three companies comprising the basic South 
African steel industry reported a combined 
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production of 64,348 net tons of pig iron 
(compared with 66,029 tons in March), 1,340 
tons of ferro-alloys (1,346 tons), 56,095 tons 
of open-hearth and Bessemer steel ingots 
(74,031 tons), and 10,374 tons of electric steel 
ingots (11,626 tons). 


1949 BRAZILIAN IRON-ORE Exports UP 


Despite a steadily increasing tendency to 
restrict exports of mineral products by con- 
trolling the prices at which these materials 
may be exported, shipments of hematite iron 
ore from Brazil in 1949 at 675,574 metric tons 
were 76,285 tons or 12.7 percent larger than in 
1948. The United States continued to be 
the largest single buyer of this ore, taking 
nearly two-thirds of the total exported. 


Exports of Iron Ore from Brazil 


{In metrie tons 


et ete ata abdinviicken tse ._. 599, 289 
1949____ Ls Fe ae Dees Sree ee 675, 574 
United States___- -. 422, 100 
J ESS . 112,070 
Netherlands_-______- 59, 841 
Belgium- Luxembourg 41, 373 
France...._... 29, 020 
Germany - --- 11, 170 


It is reported that there is a steadily grow- 
ing tendency in Brazil to restrict exports of 
mineral products having strategic signifi- 
cance or which, in terms of domestic require- 
ments, are considered in short supply. Sev- 
eral pieces of legislation to this end and of 
varying degrees of severity were introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies in the clos- 
ing months of the year 1949, but had not 
been enacted into law by December 31, 1949. 
The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
however, is already being accomplished to 
a degree by administrative means. 

Since 1944 the Departmento Nacional da 
Producéo Mineral has effectively controlled 
the price of exported mineral products 
through approval or denial of export con- 
tracts submitted to it for review. If the 
price of the product proposed for export is 
too low, in the judgment of that agency, 
even though it be equivalent to world price 
levels, exportation will not be authorized— 
and no firm contract for the exportation of 
mineral products is considered valid until it 
has been registered with and accepted by 
Deparmento Nacional da Producéo Mineral. 
The effectiveness of this program is in a 
measure reflected by the average price at 
which iron ore was exported in 1949, com- 
pared with 1948—152.1 cruziros per metric 
ton, against only 101.9 cruzeiros in the 
earlier year. The cruzeiro was valued at 
$0.0534 in 1948 and 1949.) 


BRITISH STEEL-PLANT FINANCING 


According to the fifth annual report of 
the British Finance Corporation for Indus- 
try, well over three-quarters of the Corpora- 
tion’s total business is represented by com- 
mitments to steel companies—£53,050,000, of 
which £20,812,945 has been taken up. (The 
Corporation, set up in 1945 to finance in- 
dustrial development, is owned partly by 
the Government and partly by private in- 
terests.) 

The large commitments to steel com- 
panies resulted from the imminence of 
nationalization, which made it diffieult for 
many firms to arrange needed financing in 
the capital market. As a result, the Finance 
Corporation for Industry has been called 
upon to meet demands not envisaged when 
it was created. The Corporation is reported 
satisfied that the Iron and Steel Act of 1949 
provides for repayment in cash to the Cor- 
poration 18 months after “the date of trans- 
fer” of the industry to public ownership. 
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Livestock 


ARGENTINA LIMITs LIVE-CATTLE EXPORTS 


Curtailment of live-cattle exports from 
Argentina to Chile, Paraguay, and Bolivia has 
become necessary, according to an official of 
the Argentine National Meat Board, because 
of depleted Argentine stocks, which resulted 
from unusually heavy marketing after the 
drought last summer. 

A resolution announced by the Argentine 
National Economic Council on June 3, 1950, 
states: “It has been resolved to leave in 
suspense until September 30, 1950, the ex- 
portable cattle quota destined to Chile and 
Bolivia through the Province of Mendoza.” 
The resolution also states that it has been 
necessary to reduce temporarily to 40,000 the 
export quota of 80,000 animals established 
originally for shipment to Paraguay. 

A subsequent announcement by the Coun- 
cil stated that export during July of 4,000 
head of cattle to Chile and 1,000 head to 
Bolivia had been authorized; shipment of 
3,000 head to Chile in August was also au- 
thorized. These exports were granted as 
special concessions for consumption at mines. 

Exports to Paraguay were reduced because 
the available animals were of the type used 
for the manufacture of corned beef and 
other canned meats exported to the United 
States. 

Officials did not state how long the cur- 
tailment might last. 


Lumber and 
Products 


HarDWoop-Loc Imports, U. S. 


A strong upward trend is evident in cur- 
rent United States imports of hardwood logs. 
The total volume of these imports reached 
37,432,000 board feet during the first 5 
months of 1950, a rate which indicates that 
the volume for the entire year will be sub- 
stantially above the 1949 total of 56,002,000 
board feet. Mahogany, historically the most 
important species in the trade, is one of the 
leaders in the current upswing, and the rate 
of imports from the Philippines also is higher 
than last year. 

United States imports of hardwood logs 
have been at a high level during the entire 
postwar period. An all-time peak was 
reached in 1948. The lowest postwar level 
was in 1949, but the 1949 volume was still 
above that of any of the years 1930-45. 


U. 8S. Imports of Hardwood Logs, 1946-49, 
and January—May 1950 


| Quantity (thousand board feet) 


lype | Janu- 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | ary 

| 1950 

Mohagany..___-- 41,918 |50,475 |56, 447 |24, 901 |18, 404 

Rosewood ; 1,275 | 2,075 | 1,179 | 1,270] 652 

Lignum vitae_. 547 | 544| 630 | 392) 148 

Prima vera_-_--- 1,410 | 1,061 215) 125] 202 

Spanish cedar. 856 | 2,263 | 3,343) 415) = 71 

Satinwood_._- 86 | 97 | 36 | 10 | 18 

Orientalwood___ 4 | 96 | 52 | 37 39 

Boxwood... _-- 571 237 140} 134) = 82 
Lauan, and simi- | 

lar types !.____- 118 | 2,003 {11,637 | 7,563 | 5,708 

Unspecified ___....|14, 548 |24, 945 [28,312 |21,155 (12, 108 

Telel........ 61, 333 (83,796 |101,991 |56,002 |37, 432 


1 Species imported from the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

SouRceE: Bureau of the Census U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 





AUSTRIAN TIMBER EXPORTS RISE 


Austrian timber exports reached 462,289 
cubic meters in the first quarter of 1959 
compared with 213,634 cubic meters in the 
first quarter of 1949. 


LUMBER EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of pine lumber from Brazil in 1949 
amounted to 356,065 metric tons, a decreage 
of 37 percent from the 564,554 metric tons 
exported in 1948. Exports of specified prin. 
cipal woods in 1949, as compared with 194 
(in parentheses), in metric tons, were as 
follows: Cedar 19,386 (25,823); imbuia 14,064 
(18,575); mahogany and aguano wood 6,589 
(3,174); jacaranda 4,150 (4,429); and pine 
plywood 11,578 (7,504). The United States 
was the principal market for mahogany anq 
jacaranda. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


TEXTILE PLANT, SAFI, FRENCH Morocco, 
IN OPERATION 


Most of the equipment in the recently 
completed textile factory of Compagne Cheri- 
fienne des Textiles, located at Safi, French 
Morocco, appears to be of English manufac- 
ture. A large part of the equipment is be- 
lieved to be second-hand, and it is possible 
that some came out of textile mills located in 
France, since the major portion of shares in 
the Moroccan corporation are owned by 
French textile corporations operating in 
France. 

The factory has 2,200 spindles and 120 
looms in operation, and the daily capacity is 
reported to be 4,000 to 6,000 finished jute bags 
plus a small production of other jute goods, 
The factory employs 400 workers, most of 
whom are young Moroccan boys learning the 
trade. 


U. S. EQUIPMENT FOR INDIAN BOTTLING 
PLANT, BOTTLE AND CROWN MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


Machinery for the initial operation of the 
soft-drink bottling plant now under con- 
struction in Bombay, India, is said to be 
available and ready for use. The plant is 
expected to be in production late in 1950. 
All the equipment for the original installa- 
tion was imported from the United States. 
It includes two complete 40-spout bottling 
lines; machinery for water purification, sugar 
processing, and ice manufacture; and distri- 
bution equipment. 

American machinery also is to be used in 
the production of bottle crowns by a firm 
in Calcutta, and in the manufacture of 
bottles by a firm in Baroda. While some ice 
coolers, electric refrigeration units, auto- 
matic dispensers, and display chests have been 
obtained from the United States, most of 
such equipment will be made by an Indian 
company located in New Delhi. 

A typical delivery truck has been shipped 
from the United States for use as a sample. 
All other bodies, as well as other material 
for the assembly of delivery trucks, will be 
purchased locally from the assembly plants 
of United States automobile concerns in 
India. 


GERMAN MACHINERY INDUSTRY REPORTS 
$1,000,000,000 Ovrrut IN 1949 


The machine-building industry of Western 
Germany manufactured products valued at 
more than $1,000,@00,00@ im the year 1949, 
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according to a recent report of the president 
of the Northern Laender Group of the Ger- 
man Association of Machine-Building Work- 
shops. Although a steadily increasing over- 
all output was observed during the year, this 
favorable trend was not noticeable in Ham- 
purg, where approximately 15,000 are em- 
ployed by the industry, or in Schleswig- 
Holstein, where the industry employs 11,000 
persons. 

Early in 1950 the first large floating crane 
to be built in Western Germany since the 
close of the war was completed. The crane 
has a lifting capacity of 100 metric tons and 
a maximum lifting height of 35 meters above 
the water level. It was completed in less 
than 5 months under a contract with the 
Harbor Authority of Oslo, Norway, where it is 
to be used for quay repairs and for discharg- 
ing large goods. 

As in 1949, machinery manufacturers were 
the leading exhibitors at the Technical Fair 
held in Hannover in May. Machinery pro- 
ducers, together with electrical-goods manu- 
facturers, represented 67 percent of all 
exhibitors and occupied 66 percent of the 
exhibition space. More than 600 machine- 
building firms, 193 of which manufactured 
machine tools, demonstrated the technical 
progress of German machine building. 


TrRAQ SOAP Factory Has U.S. EQUIPMENT 


All of the machinery installed in the first 
soap factory in Iraq to use the boiling method 
and glycerin-recovery process was built by 
United States firms. The plant, including 
factory, offices, power plant, and pump house, 
is located near Muasker Al Rashid on the out- 
skirts of Baghdad. The equipment, said to 
have cost slightly over $100,000, includes a 
crutcher, slabber, amalgamator, mill, plodder, 
soap framers, cutting tables, and boiling ket- 
tles. Commercial operation was to have 
begun in June. 


BRITISH MACHINERY ORDERED FOR PAKISTAN 
JUTE MILLS 


Orders totaling several million dollars are 
reported to have been placed in London for 
machinery for Pakistan's first jute mills. 
One thousand looms have been ordered for 
each of three mills to be located 4 miles 
north of Narayanganj in East Pakistan. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


UNITED KINGDOM’s MEDICINAL EXPORTS 
REACH 1950 PEAK IN May 


Exports of manufactured medicinals from 
the United Kingdom reached a peak for 1950 
of £1,178,619 in May, a figure exceeded only 
by exports of £1,790,990 for the correspond- 
ing month of 1949, according to press reports. 
Exports of some of the principal medicinal 
classifications for the 2 months are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Medicinal Erports in May 1949 and 1950 


ibn. : ~~ 
Product May 1949] May 1950 


ee 





Proprietary medicines - | £542,873 | £392, 521 
Quinine and salts | 32,726 31, 745 
Aspirin___ 39, 891 44, 660 
Insulin___ 33, 283 55, 270 
Penicillin. AG ; 209, 415 217, 338 
Qintments and liniments.. 88, 897 56, 078 


—_—— 


SourcE: Trade press. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE INDUSTRY AND TRADE, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The rubber industry of the German Fed- 
eral Republic in the first quarter of 1950 
was confronted with rising raw-material 
prices in the face of a stiff competition 
among producers in the home market and, 
according to the trade, from foreign pro- 
ducers. Although prices of finished prod- 
ucts have been held down, large producers 
have expressed the opinion that if crude- 
rubber prices continue high, a general price 
rise in finished products may prove inevi- 
table. 

Imports of rubber, raw and refined, in- 
cluding latex, in the first 3 months of 1950 
amounted to 22,290 metric tons valued at 
$8,170,000 (U. S. currency); imports of syn- 
thetic rubber were 325 tons valued at 
$199,000. 

Tire and tube production in the first 
quarter of 1950 was recorded as 459,986 pas- 
senger-car tires, 447,662 tubes; 136,326 truck 
tires, 123,599 tubes; 70,330 tires for other 
mechanical vehicles, 56,633 tubes; 142,861 
motorcycle tires, 153,622 tubes; and 3,553,000 
bicycle tires, 2,780,000 tubes. 

Imports of all types of motor-vehicle tires 
for the 3 months were 16,083 units valued at 
$172,000 (round numbers); bicycle tires, 
27,029 units valued at $24,000; motor-vehicle 
tubes, 13,618 units valued at $14,000; and 
other vehicle tubes, 13,163 units valued at 
$3,000. 

Exports were recorded as motor-vehicle 
tires, 10,706 units valued at $371,000; bicycle 
tires, 61,851 units valued at $50,000; motor- 
vehicle tubes 9,325 units, valued at $31,000; 
and other vehicle tubes 62,473 units valued 
at $15,000. 


MALAYAN PRODUCTION, FOREIGN TRADE, AND 
STocKs 


The May rubber output in the Federation 
of Malaya was placed at 56,768 long tons, con- 
sisting of 30,870 tons reported by estates 
and 25,898 tons estimated for small holdings. 
In April, the total of 49,076 tons included 
26,667 tons of estate rubber and 22,409 tons 
of small holdings rubber. 

For the first 5 months of 1950 rubber pro- 
duction totaled 267,416 tons, of which 147,860 
tons were from estates and 119,556 tons from 
small holdings. For January-May 1949 out- 
put was: Estates 159,318; small hooldings 
112,934; total 272,252. Thus, the average 
monthly output on small holdings increased 
from 22,587 tons in the 1949 period to 23,911 
tons in the 1950 period, whereas average 
estate output decreased from 31,864 tons to 
29,572 tons. 

Rubber imports into the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore were 32,339 tons in 
May, the highest figure since April 1947. In 
the first 5 months of 1950, imports totaled 
126,744 tons, and included 93,357 tons from 
Indonesia and 25,250 tons from British 
Borneo. In the corresponding period of 
1949, imports totaled only 94,362 tons, and 
included 57,991 tons from Indonesia and 
19,749 tons from British Borneo. 

Rubber exports from the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore were 78,427 tons in 
May, including 5,941 tons of latex. Ship- 
ments to the United States were 29,471 tons; 
to the United Kinkdom, 15,537 tons; and to 
Russia, 7,450 tons. In the first 5 months of 
1950 exports totaled 382,039 tons, including 
26,506 tons of latex; in the corresponding 
period of 1949 exports totaled 391,304 tons, 
including 18,294 tons of latex. In the 1950 


period, 142,522 tons were shipped to the 
United States, 78,401 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 31,349 tons to Russia. In 
the 1949 period, exports to these countries 
were 118,406 tons, 65,176 tons, and 32,856 
tons, respectively. 

Total rubber stocks in Malaya and Singa- 
pore increased from 116,303 tons at the end 
of April to 137,548 tons at the end of May. 
Of the May 31 stocks, Singapore dealers held 
54,266 tons, and Federation dealers 46,303 
tons; Singapore port stocks were 11,293 tons, 
and other port stocks, 8,095 tons; and stocks 
on estates were 17,591 tons. 


PANAMA’S IMPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Because Panama has no rubber-products 
industry, the country is entirely dependent 
on imports for its supplies. Preliminary sta- 
tistics show the total value of manufactured 
rubber products imported into the Republic 
in 1949 as $1,228,573, compared with $1,047,- 
132 in 1948. 

Pneumatic tires represent the bulk of the 
imports, the total amount of all brands im- 
ported in 1949 being 35,645 units valued at 
$751,766, compared with 28,240 units valued 
at $648,630 in 1948. Inner-tube imports in 
1949 were valued at $52,733, compared with 
$48,143 in the preceding year; the quantity 
imported in 1949 was 16,905 units, but this 
amount is not comparable with imports in 
the preceding year because they were shown 
in kilograms. 

Imports of tires for tractors and other 
agricultural machines increased from 167 
units valued at $7,446 in 1948 to 317 units 
valued at $12,310 in 1949. Imports of camel- 
back rose from a value of $4,955 in 1948 to 
$7,163 in 1949. Other gains were: Rubber- 
ized cloth, from $3,556 (3,957 yards) to 
$10,643 (10,984 yards); garden hose, from 
$26,955 to $59,414; shoes and sandals, from 
$119,456 (96,740 pairs) to $207,029 (183,580 
pairs); and rubber belts for machinery, from 
$11,329 to $16,460. Decided decreases in im- 
ports in 1949 compared with 1948 were in 
rubber carpets and rugs, from $21,460 to 
$1,233; and in rubber toys, from $31,066 to 
$16,786. 

Statistics showing country of origin are 
not at present available, but importers esti- 
mate that about 80 percent of all rubber 
products imported are of United States origin. 


Shipbuilding 
LAUNCHING OF S. S. VERENA, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The S. 8S. Verena, second of the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co.’s fleet of four 28,000-ton dead- 
weight, and the largest class of oil tankers 
built in the United Kingdom, was launched 
on June 29, 1950, from the Belfast yard of 
Harland & Wolff, Ltd. 

The Verena, and its three sister ships will 
cost £4,000,000. They are intended to carry 
crude oil from the Middle East to the new 
refineries at Shell Haven, Essex, and Stanlow 
on the Manchester Ship Canal. The princi- 
pal dimensions of the Verena are as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars, 610’ 0’’; 
breadth molded, 80’ 6’’; depth molded to 
upper deck, 45’ 0’’; deadweight, approxi- 
mately 28,000 tons. 

Built under Survey of Lloyd’s Register to 
Class 100 A.1 “Carrying Petroleum in Bulk” 
the vessel is of usual tanker design. The 
hull is divided by bulkheads into 33 cargo 
oil-carrying compartments. Equipment in- 
stalled includes steam-driven pumps for deal- 
ing with the cargo oil, steam-driven winches, 
windlass, and capstans, and electric hydraulic 
steering gear controlled by telemotor from 
wheelhouse. Ample accommodations are 
previded for passengers and crew. 
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The propelling machinery consists of a 
Single-shaft arrangement of triple-expan- 
sion, double reduction geared turbines, made 
by Harland & Wolff, and is capable of de- 
veloping 11,000 service s. h. p. ahead at a 
propeller speed of 100 revolutions per minute. 

There are three oil-fired Foster-Wheeler 
“D” type water-tube boilers made by Harland 
& Wolff, complete with superheaters, air 
heaters and economizers, and the necessary 
fans for forced and induced draft. A special 
feature is the automatic combustion control. 
The steam pressure is 500 pounds per square 
inch gage with a steam temperature of 750° 
F. The boilers are situated above the aft 
end of the engine room, the boiler room being 
separated from the engine room casing by a 
screen bulkhead. This arrangement makes a 
very compact machinery space. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CoTTON SPINNING IN FRANCE 


An increase of approximately 15 percent 
in the price of cotton yarn and about 8 per- 
cent in cotton cloth followed French de- 
valuation of the franc in September 1949. 
Retail prices of cotton clothing remained 
static, however, because of strong consumer 
resistance to price increases. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers apparently ab- 
sorbed the difference. Spinners had heavy 
backlogs of orders during the last quarter 
of 1949 and evidently thought it unnecessary 
to lower prices. Yarn and cloth prices have 
not advanced since the beginning of 1950, 
partly because of the sharp reduction in 
spinners’ backlogs of yarn orders, and a 
slight decrease in retail demand. 

Controls on cotton were relaxed in Febru- 
ary 1950, making it possible for spinners to 
purchase directly from Brazil, Pakistan, and 
Egypt. Spinners already have been import- 
ing directly from the United States, leaving 
the French Overseas Territories as the only 
major source from which cotton is not im- 
ported by private firms. 


COTTON TRADE IN INDIA 


Shortages have developed in certain types 
of cotton cloth in India, with a resultant 
rise in prices since January 1, 1950. The 
scarcity in the home market was a direct 
result of emphasis being placed on export 
promotion while production was declining 
because of inadequate cotton supplies. As 
a countermeasure, the iocal governments 
planned to sell cloth in the interior through 
government and cooperative shops. 

From April 1949 to February 1950, exports 
of cotton yarn totaled approximately 49,666,- 
666 pounds and of cotton piece goods, 572,- 
000,000 yards. This compares with 7,400,000 
pounds and 318,500,000 yards, respectively, in 
the like period of 1948-49. The rate of cloth 
exports has slowed down. Exports rose 
steadily from 36,800,000 yards in September 
1949 to a peak of 118,000,000 in March 1950 as 
a result of India’s free export policy and the 
devaluation of Indian currency, but declined 
sharply to 76,750,000 yards in April 1950. 
During May, ports in South India and Bom- 
bay shipped 90,000,000 yards. 

Imports of yarn in the period April 1949 
to February 1950 amounted to more than 
14,000,000 pounds compared with more than 
7,500,000 pounds in the like period of 1948-49. 
Imports of piece goods in the two periods 
totaled approximately 72,000,000 yards and 
37,000,000 yards, respectively. The United 
Kingdom was the most important supplier. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


CORDAGE IN FIBER IN MEXICO 


Mexican henequen fiber production in 1950 
is expected to be less than the preceding 
year’s output of 511,885 bales, owing to un- 
favorable weather conditions and previous 
overcutting. Large stocks of lower-grade 
fiber in warehouses probably will have to be 
disposed of at reduced prices and may be sold 
to United States firms for upholstery stuffing. 
Sales of 2,000 metric tons of cordage to Russia 
during the summer of 1950 are anticipated. 

In the period January 1-—March 31, 1950, 
henequen fiber exports totaled 93,443 bales 
compared with 30,994 bales in the like period 
of 1949. Local cordage mills purchased 37,840 
bales in the first 3 months of 1950. The 
United States was the most important pur- 
chaser in this period, followed by France, 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA 


Jamaica’s 1949-50 production of leaf to- 
bacco is estimated by the trade at 2,500,000 
pounds, as compared with revised trade esti- 
mates of 2,565,000 pounds in 1948-49, and 
2,710,000 pounds in 1947-48. The decline in 
the forecast for 1949-50 is attributed to an 
anticipated lessening of demand and, there- 
fore, a reduction in planted acreage. Pro- 
duction in Jamaica is regulated by the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of tobacco products. 
Contractors and/or tenant farmers grow 
most of the leaf on either company owned or 
leased lands. The leading tobacco manu- 
facturing companies extend crop loans and 
arrange other necessary financing for the 
tobacco grower. 

Cigarette production in Jamaica during 
the calendar year 1949 totaled 424,369,400 
units, according to excise-tax returns, as 





compared with 452,906,000 units produceq in 
the like period of 1948. 

Cigars produced in Jamaica in 1949 totaleg 
only 7,494,496 units, according to officials in 
the office of the Collector General, as com. 
pared with 15,976,000 units in 1948. 

Other manufactured tobacco products 
amounted to about 1,000 pounds in 1949, ac- 
cording to trade and official data; this quan- 
tity was about the same as in 1948. Untaxeg 
is the “jackass rope” of the rural districts, 
which is a long cord of roughly cured to. 
bacco. 

Cigarettes produced in Jamaica go almost 
exclusively to meet local demand. Unlike 
cigars, practically no domestically produced 
cigarettes are exported. Manufacturers re- 
port that sales have declined in all but the 
lowest-priced brands of cigarettes, as q re- 
sult of recent tax increases. Cigarettes im- 
ported from the United Kingdom are stil) 
on a quota basis and, like all imports of 
cigarettes and most other goods, are sub- 
ject to import licensing. Counting both 
legally entered English brands, and those 
smuggled in or tourist hotel-procured United 
States brands, it is estimated that the con- 
sumption of non-Jamaican cigarettes totals 
only 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 units per year. 

Cigars of Jamaican manufacture, in con- 
tract to locally produced cigarettes, are largely 
for export, with domestic consumption being 
15,000,000 to 16,000,000 units per year. 

Imports of unmanufactured leaf tobacco 
dropped sharply in 1949 to 927,680 pounds, 
valued at £190,476 Jamaican currency (1 
Jamaican pound is equivalent to $2.82 U. §. 
currency), as compared with 1,333,469 
pounds valued at £298,314 in 1948. Canada 
was the leading source of imports of leaf to- 
bacco in both years, supplying 799,397 
pounds in 1949 and 1,204,240 pounds in 1948. 
The United States supplied 38,225 pounds in 
1948 and none in 1949. 

Cigarette imports in 1949, almost double 
the 1948 figure, were 30,162 pounds valued 
at £16,296, as compared with 18,030 pounds 
valued at £8,159 in 1948. 

Jamaica exported only 200,570 pounds of 
cigars valued at £385,897 in 1949, as com- 
pared with 228,432 pounds valued at 
£501,925 in 1948. 





in 1940. 


escudos. 





Notes on Insurance in Portugal 
(Prepared in Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


In 1947 there were 38 Portuguese and 43 foreign companies authorized to engage in 
the insurance business in Portugal. Total insurance premiums for that year amounted 
to 709,398,000 escudos, as compared with 611,118,000 escudos in 1946 and 267,123,000 


From 1940 to 1947 the nonlife insurance premiums increased 2.7 times, going from 
213,715,000 to 592,586,000 escudos. Of the latter sum, the Portuguese companies wrote 
493,135,000 and the foreign companies 99,451,000 escudos. The 1947 nonlife premiums 
were made up as follows: Fire (33 Portuguese and 33 foreign companies), 164,511,000 
escudos; marine (36 Portuguese and 19 foreign companies), 162,694,000 escudos; 
workmen’s compensation (29 Portuguese and 3 foreign companies) , 154,325,000 escudos; 
automobile third-party liability (25 Portuguese and 18 foreign companies), 68,944,000 
escudos; crop and livestock (29 Portuguese and 11 foreign companies), 13,562,000 
escudos; inland transportation (27 Portuguese and 14 foreign companies), 13,296,000 
escudos; personal accident (30 Portuguese and 16 foreign companies), 10,410,000 
escudos; miscellaneous risks (30 Portuguese and 24 foreign companies), 4,844,000 


From 1940 to 1947 life-insurance premiums increased 2.2 times, going from 53,408,000 
to 116,812,000 escudos. Of the latter sum, 18 Portuguese companies wrote 79,601,000 
and 8 foreign companies wrote 37,211,000 escudos. 
posits, including savings, are reported to have decreased slightly during the same 
period, going from 1,020,000,000 escudos in 1940 to 970,000,000 in 1947. 

Portugal has a social insurance program providing for compulsory coverage for sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age—administered under the supervision of the National In- 
stitute of Labor and Social Welfare. The number of persons covered is estimated to 
have grown from 4,000 in 1936 to 60,000 in 1947. Contributions are made by both 
employers and employees, and are deposited with the General Deposit Fund. It is 
reported that the reserves of the Fund are invested 15.3 percent in bank deposits, 15.5 
percent in real estate, and 69.2 percent in Government securities. 


By way of comparison, time de- 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 





New Schedule of Mississippi 
Shipping Company’s West 
African Service 


The Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc., of 
New Orleans—‘‘Delta Line’’—has announced, 
effective July 1950, that it will offer fixed 
sailings every 3 weeks from United States 
Gulf ports to West Africa. The fixed de- 
partures every 3 weeks from the United 
States replace the former sailing schedule. 

Coincident with the Delta Line’s change in 
schedule will be its inauguration of a feeder 
service; the feeder vessel will load and dis- 
charge cargoes at many smaller coastwise 
ports not accessible to ocean-going vessels, 
with ship-to-ship transfer at key rendezvous 
points. This will permit faster and more 
regular service to ports heretofore served 
infrequently. The ports of French West 
Africa on the Delta Line schedule to be 
serviced are: Dakar (Senegal), Conakry 
(French Guinea), Grand Lahou, Port Bouet 
(Ivory Coast), Lome (Togo), and Cotonou 
(Dahomey). Also, shipments will be cov- 
ered by a bill of lading to all secondary ports. 


Dial Telephones Installed in 
Quito, Ecuador 


The dial telephone system in Quito was 
Officially inaugurated June 30, 1950. It has, 
however, been installed only in the northern 
zone (from the Parque Alameda to Inaquito) 
of the capital city. There are 2,250 tele- 
phones in operation, although switchboard 
facilities have been set up for 4,000 units. 
Underground cable _ facilities are now 
available for 32,000 connections, and it is 
anticipated that the first city-wide coverage 
will provide 8,000 units. The installation 
has been made by the Ericsson Company of 
Stockholm, Sweden. Automatic telephone 
service for the remainder of the city of 
Quito is expected to be in operation by 
December of this year. 


State Railways of Thailand 
Have Good Postwar Record 


The Royal State Railways of Thailand, the 
country’s only railway system, is completely 
owned and operated by the Government and 
hormally constitutes an important source of 
Government revenue. Operation is con- 
ducted by the Ministry of Communications 
Railway Department. 

During 1949, as had been the same since 
the war, the Thai Railways operated under 
serious difficulties due to the extensive and 
still unrepaired war damage to rolling stock, 
workshops, yards, and bridges. Repair work 
on the inadequate rolling stock was handi- 
capped by the poor condition of machinery 
in the Makkazan Workshop, the output of 
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which has been reduced to 50 percent of its 
prewar capacity, and by a lack of spare parts 


and accessories. A tremendous amount of 
other repair work still remains to be done— 
especially bridges and ways. A total of 20 
bridges, the specifications of which have 
been carefully drawn, must be rebuilt at a 
total estimated cost of 68,454,600 baht. 

Under such circumstances the volume of 
railway traffic remained well under the pre- 
war level with the exception of passenger 
traffic. Passenger traffic increased from 423,- 
498,913 passenger-kilometers in 1941 to 
1,307,033,917 pasenger-kilometers in 1948. 
Train operation in 1941 was 8,610,406 kilo- 
meters, falling to a low in 1945 of 2,749,967 
kilometers, and regaining steadily until in 
1948 operation reached 6,817,407 kilometers. 
Railway services continued to improve, and 
operation records in this last complete 
statistical period bettered those of 1946 and 
1947 in every respect. 

The entire railway system radiates from 
Bangkok and totals 3,285 kilometers of track- 
age. The system is of meter gage—to enable 
it to link with railway systems in Burma, 
Malaya, and Indochina. With the exception 
of a 90-kilometer stretch north of Bangkok, 
all lines are single-track. The majority of 
locomotives are wood-fired. A few Diesels 
are in operation. Prior to World War II, the 
State Railways made connections with the 
Malayan Railways at two points in the 
south—at Sargai Kelek, whence rail traffic 
proceeded onward to Singapore, and at 
Padang Basar, from which point traffic pro- 
ceeded to Penang. Neither of these connec- 
tions has been operative since the war. 
There is no interchange across the border. 
The so-called Siam-Burma Railway, con- 
structed by the Japanese during the war for 
strategic reasons, probably will be abandoned, 
dismantled, and the rails used for the repair 
of other more important lines. 

Major requirements in rolling stock called 
for the purchase and delivery in 1949 of 50 
steam locomotives, 30 Diesel locomotives, 500 
freight cars, 70 passenger coaches, and 4,000 
tons of rails, tools, and other equipment. 
Increased rail charges, both passenger and 
freight, will give an estimated increase in 
yearly revenue of more than 30,000,000 baht. 


Higher Tariffs for Radio and 
Telegraph Services 
Introduced in Bolivia 


New tariffs for Bolivian radio and tele- 
graph services became effective July 1. These 
tariffs represent a substantial increase over 
the rates established in May 1946; schedules 
reflect the change in the monetary parity 
effected by the April 7 devaluation decree. 

The decree issued on June 22 applies prin- 
cipally to Government-owned services and 
private communications companies operat- 
ing within the country; the new domestic 








rates and tax provisions are likewise appli- 
cable to international telegraph and cable 
companies and to those private companies 
and railways which maintain communica- 
tions services. 

The present decree provides for a sur- 
charge, equal to the cost of the message, 
when the message is relayed through the 
facilities of private companies and railways, 
and the payment of 60 bolivianos per month 
for each telephone installation, regardless 
of whether it is connected with the lines of 
the state. In addition, private companies 
and railways must pay a “fixed tax’’ for each 
domestic and international message, each 
radio-telephone conversation, and on mes- 
sages sent through state facilities. The 
“fixed tax,’’ collected on all messages, will 
be for the account of the retirement fund 
for communications employees. 


Inland Waterway Route 
Preferred for Movement of 
Iron Ore From Venezuela 


The Inter-Ministerial Committee estab- 
lished for the purpose of studying routes for 
the transportation of iron ore from Bolivar 
Hill, State of Bolivar, Venezuela, has unani- 
mously reported that the most convenient 
solution would be the dredging of Cano 
Macareo and the Orinoco River. The rec- 
ommendation will now be submitted to the 
Military Junta for final consideration. 


Conference on Water Power and 
Irrigation To Be Held in 
1951 in India 


Forty countries have been invited to at- 
tend a series of international conferences 
under the auspices of the World Power Con- 
ference, International Commission on Large 
Dams, International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Canals, and International Associa- 
tion of Hydraulic Structures Research, to be 
held in New Delhi, India, in January 1951. 

An International Engineering Exhibition 
is also being organized for this occasion, in 
which live and still models of sciences and 
techniques covered by the above organiza- 
tions will be displayed. 


Paris-Istanbul Express 


To Be Rerouted 


The Turkish Ministry of Communications 
confirms the fact that the railway adminis- 
trations of the countries constituting the 
“Simplon Express Committee” (Bulgaria, 
France, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia) have decided by majority 
vote to re-route the Simplon (Paris-Istan- 
bul) Express so as not to traverse Bulgarian 
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territory. This action has been taken be- 
cause difficulties experienced by travelers in 
obtaining Bulgarian transit visas have ad- 
versely affected through passenger traffic on 
the Paris—Istanbul run. Passengers to and 
from Sofia will be afforded appropriate con- 
nections. The major cities on the new route 
will be Istanbul-Salonika-Belgrade-Milan- 
Lausanne-Paris. No date has yet been 
announced for the actual use of this altered 
reute. When the change-over takes place, 
American tourists and businessmen will 
again have rail facilities from western Eu- 
rope to Turkey at their disposal. 


Telecommunication and Postal 
Rates Increased in Finland 


The President of Finland signed on June 
27, 1950, four decrees which provide for in- 
creases in postal, telegraph, and telephone 
rates in Finnish and Scandinavian traffic. 
These increases became effective July 1, 1950. 
The President also signed a decree increasing 
postal rates for newspapers and periodicals, 
which will become effective at the beginning 
of 1951. The increase in these rates is a 
consequence of wage inceases granted to 
Government employees, and it will augment 
telephone income by about 23 percent. 

The new schedule of rates may be reviewed 
in the Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of Industry and Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Television Station To Be 
Built in Sydney, Australia 


The next step in the introduction of tele- 
vision in Australia will be the construction 
of a modern experimental television station 
in Sydney, according to an announcement 
made by the Postmaster General of the Com- 
monwealth Government, on June 26. This 
new outlet is scheduled to be in operation in 
about 2 years, and it will be built on the site 
selected by the engineers of the Postmaster 
General’s office. It is to be based on a 
625-line definition. 

Prior to this announcement, it was thought 
that black and white television broadcasting 
might be delayed until receiving sets and 
transmitting procedures for color television 
had become more or less stabilized. How- 
ever, industry and Government appear con- 
fident that color television can be introduced 
later, without rendering useless and obsolete 
the receivers designed for monochromatic 
reception. 

The Commonwealth Government will per- 
mit private enterprise to participate in the 
development of television. This will, how- 
ever, necessitate an amendment to the 
Broadcasting Act, because television broad- 
casting, at the present time, is a Government 
monopoly. 





Useful New Booklet for Foreign 
Traders Issued by OIT 


Import and export licensing and exchange 
control requirements in European countries 
and certain areas of Africa are summarized 
in a new publication issued by the Office of 
International Trade. 

Information on the status of private trad- 
ing also is summarized in the new booklet, 
“Summary of Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trol Requirements of European Countries 
and Certain African Areas and Status of 
Private Trading With United States.” 

Since these regulations frequently change, 
the OIT will prepare and issue replacement 
sheets on a continuing basis. Purchasers of 
the booklet may receive, without charge, re- 
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Be'gian Railways Show Decline in Earnings 


Belgium’s two railway systems form the backbone of the country’s land transportation 
system. The Belgian National Railways, a standard-gage railway making connections 
with standard-gage railways of neighboring countries, carries traffic to and from European 
destinations outside of Belgium. The Belgian National Light Railways, an interurban 
narrow-gage railway-tramway system, used predominantly for passenger transportation, 
also lifts appreciable quantities of freight. The interurban railway, operating electric 
trams, steam trains, and Diesel-powered single cars for passenger transportation, also 
runs bus lines. 


Belgian Railroads 


(Monthly averages) 
Passenger traffic: 1948 1949* 


Passenger kilometers__ ~-__-_____ Ete eee ee 599, 000, 000 601, 000, 000 
Total receipts, passenger___._.___-_____ francs__ 213, 482, 000 213, 413, 000 
Freight traffic: 
Gross ton kilometers moved______--------____-_- 1, 312,000,000 1, 222, 000, 000 
neuer cers toaded (units) ........................- 410, 684 373, 984. 
Gross receipts for heavy freight_________ francs__ 402, 042, 000 372, 431, 000 


Interurban Railways in Belgium 
(Monthly averages) 
1948 1949* 
27, 690, 566 23, 593, 294 
338, 115 256, 419 
99, 068, 000 93, 914, 000 


Total number of passengers carried_____.-_________- 
meen camenn gatweed oo tons__ 
OO CL francs_- 


* Monthly averages for 1949 based on data for 9 months. 
Source: National Institute of Statistics. 


In 1949 the activity of both these rail systems was generally what might be expected 
in a country undergoing a period of economic readjustment. However, certain longer- 
term and cyclical trends have affected the interurban railways more adversely than the 
standard-gage railways. 

The Belgian standard-gage railway maintained passenger traffic almost unchanged 
during 1949 but showed a decrease in freight traffic. The interurban lines, on the other 
hand, registered important losses in both freight and passenger traffic. 

In addition to the effects of the economic readjustment, the Belgian National Light 
Railway was affected adversely by a return to normal from the greatly inflated business 
enjoyed during the war and the period of enemy occupation. The interurban railway 
was, during the war, in a peculiarly good position to meet public needs. Its equipment, 
being narrow-gage, could not be successfully utilized outside of Belgium by the occupy- 
ing power; electric and steam railway services did not require the rubber tires or 
petroleum products which practically eliminated all bus services from Belgium; and 
the tramway routes from the centers of population to the smaller country towns and 
to the countryside itself offered a good means of transportation for the city dweller in 
search of additional foodstuffs to supplement official rations. 

In addition to the forces tending te diminish traffic due to the return to normal peace- 
time conditions, certain trends also were more detrimental to the narrow-gage system 
than to the standard-gage railroads. The lifting of freight decreased principally in 
consequence of competition from truck operators, especially that of the privately owned 
vehicle operated by an individual business establishment. Passenger traffic was af- 
fected adversely by the growth of the number of private automobiles and by competition 
from bus lines. 

The two railway networks during 1949 registered losses. The standard-gage Belgian 
railroads received a large subvention (estimated at over 2,600,000,000 francs in 1949) 
to help meet operating deficits. The railway administration holds that its deficit is a 
result of increased operating costs concomitant with a much smaller increase in operating 
revenues. The Belgian railway administration points out that operating expenses have 
increased 3.8 times over the prewar period whereas income has increased only three- 
fold. The disparity between receipts and expenditures of the narrow-gage railways 
is event greater: expenses increased 3.6 times and receipts only 2.5 times. 

In the latter part of 1949 increases in certain freight and passenger tariffs were per- 
mitted. In addition to governmental action, both Belgian railways are planning the 
shutting down of lines that can not pay their way; the electrification of certain steam 
lines that carry large volumes of traffic; the substitution of single-car Diesel services for 
certain steam-operated lines; along with other measures. 

The Belgian railways before the war had electrified a line between Brussels and 
Antwerp. During 1949 work was completed on the electrification of the line between 
Brussels and Charleroi. 








placement sheets as they are issued during 
the next 2 years. To facilitate the substitu- 
tion of replacement sheets, the booklet is 


Greenland, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portuguese African Colonies, 


Portugal, 
Rumania, 


in loose-leaf form, with information on each 
country on a separate sheet. 

Countries covered by the new publication 
are: Albania, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
the Belgian Congo, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, French 
North Africa, French West Africa, Germany, 


Spain, Spanish Possessions in Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the U.S. S.'R., and Yugoslavia. 

Copies of the new booklet are available 
at 50 cents each from U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Izmir, Turkey 


The President of the Foreign Trade Board 
of the Turkish Ministry of Commerce has 
informed the American Embassy at Ankara 
that “it has been deemed suitable to assign 
foreign exchange worth $300,000 for goods 
indicated on the list attached to” the Amer- 
ican Businessmen’s Izmir Fair Committee’s 
application to the Turkish Minister of Com- 
merce “on condition that the restrictions 
enumerated by the list attached to our Cir- 
cular No. 343 concerning our general import 
regime be taken into consideration.” This 
provision subjects Izmir Fair imports to the 
general import regime and should consti- 
tute no barrier to the importation of the 
goods listed in the Committee’s application. 

It is indicated that most of the American 
firms or their agents in Turkey which have 
requested from the American Businessmen’s 
Izmir Fair Committee an allocation of dol- 
lars for the sale of their products to be ex- 
hibited in the American Pavilion at the 1950 
Izmir Fair will have part of their requests 
granted. 

Information on this fair was published in 
the June 26, 1950, issue of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


International Textile Exposi- 
tion, Lille, France 


George D. Beonet has been appointed Gen- 
eral Representative for the West Indies, 
Mexico, and the United States of the Inter- 
national Textile Exposition to take place in 
Lille, France, from April 28 to May 20, 1951. 

Firms wishing to participate in this im- 
portant event or desiring additional infor- 
mation should contact Mr. Beonet at Suite 
1003, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Further information concerning this event 
may be found in the September 12, 1949, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Agricultural Fair, 
Frankfurt, Germany 


The German Agricultural Society (Deut- 
sche Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft) for the 
first time since the war held its 40th an- 
nual Fair in Frankfurt on June 11-18. The 
Fair was the largest held in postwar Ger- 
many, and was attended by more than 
480,000 spectators. By far the largest space 
was devoted to agricultural machinery; ap- 
proximately 700 exhibitors showed more than 
7,000 different machines and implements. 
Outstanding among the exhibits were the 
small type Diesel 12—15-horsepower tractors 
that have recently been developed. Keen 
competition in the tractor industry has 
arisen, and price reductions of from 10 to 
20 percent have become generally effective. 
Also of significance was the large number of 
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visitors from foreign countries; more than 
4,000 visitors from 23 different countries at- 
tended. The ECA Mission had a pavilion 
showing the part ERP plays in German ag- 
riculture. Two sound moving pictures were 
shown, one on the work of the County Agent 
and one on 4-H Club Education. 


International Agricultural 
Machinery Exposition, 
Paris, France 


The 1951 International Agricultural Ma- 
chinery Exposition will be held from Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 4, 1951, at the large per- 
manent fair grounds located at the Porte de 
Versailles, Paris. This event is being staged 
under the auspices of the Union des Expo- 
sants de Machines et d’Autillage Agricoles 
(Union of Exhibitors of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery and Equipment), 38 Rue de Cha- 
teaudum, Paris. 

It is reported that the new charges for 
participation by nonmembers of affiliated 
associations is 1,000 francs entry fee and 
800 francs per cubic meter for rental ($1= 
350 francs, and 1 cubic meter=35.3 cubic 
feet). 

The Union requires that applications for 
space be received not later than October 15, 
1950. 


International Commercial Fair, 
Lille, France 


The Twentieth International Commercial 
Fair of Lille, France, was held from June 
10 to 25, 1950. About 3,000 exhibitors dis- 
played products made in France and several 
other countries, chiefly Sweden, Switzerland, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Germany. Few 
American products were exhibited. The ECA 
had a display. 

The textile section was perhaps the larg- 
est. Italian textile machinery was promi- 
nent. Other displays: automobiles and 
cycles, machinery of many types and uses, 
agricultural equipment, building equipment 
and materials, furniture and household 
equipment, foodstuffs, radio and television. 
Informational displays include mining, so- 
cial work, and tourism. An _ estimated 
1,400,000 persons visited the Fair. 

The exact dates of the 1951 Fair have not 
yet been set, but this event is held every 
year in June. Further Information may be 
obtained by writing directly to the Foire 
Commerciale et Internationale, 69 Rue Faid- 
herbe, Lille, France. 


International Brewing Indus- 
tries Exposition, Philadelphia 


An International Brewing Industries Ex- 
position will be held in Philadalphia’s Con- 
vention Hall from October 3 to 6, 1950, under 
the sponsorship of the Master Brewers As- 











sociation of America. 


The last such event 
was staged in 1947. 

Nearly 150 companies selling machines, 
equipment, material, supplies, and services 
to the brewing industry have already 
planned to exhibit. It is reported that this 
number of exhibitors exceeds by far those 
that participated in previous similar shows. 

Of the foreign firms invited to participate 
in this Exposition by Edward W. Huber, 
president of the Association, the French firm 
of Diebold & Cie. of Nancy has indicated the 
desire to be represented, while a number of 
other firms have shown keen interest and 
may also take part. The holding of the 
British Brewing Exposition at the same time 
will prevent British manufacturers from ex- 
hibiting in Philadelphia. 

Concurrently with the Exposition, the 
Master Brewers Association of America will 
hold its sixty-third anniversary convention. 

A list of exhibitors and additional infor- 
mation concerning this event may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Exposition Manager, 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


International Trade Fair, 
Vienna, Austria 


The Vienna Fair administration estimated 
that some 2,280 firms exhibited their prod- 
ucts, while approximately 600 firms were re- 
fused admission because of the lack of space, 
at the Vienna International Trade Fair held 
this last spring. Of the total number of ex- 
hibitors, 1,900 were Austrian firms and 380 
were foreign; among these latter were 47 
American exhibitors, plus 4 other firms hav- 
ing substantial American interests. 

An estimated 420,000 visitors attended the 
Fair. More than 70,000 of these were from 
the Provinces. Approximately 3,200 foreign 
visitors, a reported increase of about 1,000 
over the last Fair, attended this event. The 
neighboring countries, Italy and Switzerland, 
accounted for the largest number. Other 
visitors came from England, Belgium, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, the Balkan coun- 
tries, Canada, the United States, North Africa, 
and the Near and Middle East. 

Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary had of- 
ficial national exhibits. In the Italian ex- 
hibit 84 firms were represented as follows: 
machinery, 27 firms; textiles, 19 firms; food, 
8 firms; wine, 5 firms; miscellaneous (wood 
carvings, special furniture and ceramics, 
women’s straw hats, bathing suits, musical 
instruments, perfumes and cosmetics, gloves, 
flowers and plants), 25 firms. 

The commodities on exhibit, arranged ap- 
proximately in the order of importance as to 
the number of exhibitors and the amount of 
space occupied, were as follows: clothing, 
machinery, agricultural machinery, food- 
processing machines, electrotechnical equip- 
ment, leather goods, construction goods, food, 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A !__- 
Preferential B_- 
Basic 3 
| Auction A 4__ 
Auction B : 
Free market_--- 
Bolivia Boliviano___| Official ¢ “ 
Differential 7- 
| Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official - : 
Chile Peso “DPD. P.”’ (Official) _-- 
| Banking market : 
Provisional commercial ° 
Free market Soa 
Colombia | Peso Bank of Republic - 


Commercial Banks 
| Exchange certificate _- 
| Free market__...------ 


| Colon 


Costa Rica Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Cuba...-- Peso | Free ; 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) - - 
| Free _ - : <n 
Honduras | Lempira_-__-| Official-_--- 
Mexico___----| Peso | “ee 
Nicaragua____| Cordoba_--_-_| Official---_-- 
| LL as : 
Paraguay | Guarani | Official Preferential 
| Basic lip call oiatetives 
| Preferential A---- 
Preferential B_- 
Peru — | Official ‘ 
Exchange certificate ___ 
Free . : 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso. _-_- Controlled 
Commercial free 
} Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela___.| Bolivar Controlled - - - ; 
i 


*Chile, free-market rate for May; Costa Rica, uncon- 
trolled rate for May; Ecuador, free rate for May. 

i Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949. 

2 This average includes October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 1, 1949. 

3 Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949. 

4 Single auction rate prior to November 1949. 

5 This average is for the single auction rate in effect 
prior to November 1949. 

6 New rate established April 8, 1950. 

7 Abandoned April 8, 1950. 

8 Average consists of October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 24, 1949. 

® Established January 10, 1950. 

10 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

11 Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949 
through December 31, 1949. 

12 Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established November 1949. 

13 Same as footnote 12. 

4 Same as footnote 12. 

15 Average consists of quotations from January 1 
through November 15, 1949, when this rate was sus- 
pended. 

16 Established October 5, 1949. The annual average 
for 1949 includes: October, November, and December 
quotations. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dolar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
mate 
1948 1949 June equiva- 
(annual)| (annual)} 1950 Rate lent in Date 
U.S. eur- 
rency 
1950 
3.73 $0. 2681 | July 19 
5. 37 . 1862 Do. 
6. 09 . 1642 Do. 
} 12. 53 .0798 | Do. 
9. 02 .1109 | Do. 
60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | June 30 
101.00 | 101. 00 . 0099 | June 30 
175.00 | 175.00 . 0057 | Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | July 15 
31. 00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
59. 64 79.00 | *92. 92 92. 92 .O108 | June 1 
1.77 1, 96 1, 96 1. 96 | .5102 | June 30 
1.76 1. 96 1.96 | 1.96 | . 5102 Do. 
0 2. 68 3. 00 3.04 3. 00 . 3333 Do. 
3. 30 3. 30 . 3030 Do. 
5. 67 5.67 | 5.67 5. 67 .1764 | July 15 
6. 60 7.91 *8. 59 8. 92 -1121 | June 1 
1. 00 1.00) 1.00 1.00} 1.0000 | July 15 
13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 | . 0741 Do. 
18. 05 17.63 | *17.47 | 17.57 .0569 | May 31 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 02 .4950 | July 1 
4. 86 11 8. 65 8.65 | 8.65 1156 | July 15 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
6. 32 7.14 6. 62 6. 48 . 1543 Do. 
3. 12 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 . 3205 Do. 
12 4.98 4.98 4. 98 . 2008 Do. 
13 6, O8 6. 08 6. 08 . 1645 Do. 
48.05 8. 05 8.05 . 1242 Do. 
| 6. 50 15 6, 50 | “a 
17. 78 15. 04 15. 04 . 0665 June 28 
13.98 | 18.46 15. 75 15. 74 . 0635 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 2. 50 .4000 | July 15 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
16 2. 45 2. 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2. 03 372 2. 2. 81 . 3559 | June 30 
3. 35 3. 35 3. é 3. 35 . 2985 | July 15 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at any 
one of the rates listed, except the free-market rate, ac- 
cording to their importance to the Argentine economy. 
The auction rates however have not recently been ap- 
plicable to dollar transactions. Authorized nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, or the 
banking market rate, or the provisional commercial rate, 
depending upon the relative importance of the articles 
to the Chilean economy. Some nontrade transactions 
are effected at these rates, while other nontrade remit- 
tances are made at the free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Some imports are 
paid for at this rate, subject to exchange taxes ranging 
from 10 to 30 percent. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate, subject also to exchange taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the offi- 
cial rate, plus 4 percent exchange tax. Remittances on 
account of nonregistered capital must, in most instances, 
be made at the exchange certificate rate. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 


(Continued from p. 19) 


ucts, such as straw goods, ceramics, Jewelry, 
mosaic works, leather goods, and artistic 
wooden articles; and seeks agents specialize 
in the sale of handicraft goods. Firm wi) 
be exhibitor in Italian pavilion at Interna. 
tional Trade Fair, Chicago, where above. 
mentioned products will be  displayeg, 
Scheduled to arrive July 25, via New York 
City, remaining until September 1. U. g. 
address: “% Hotel Department Y. M. C. 4. 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Itin. 
erary: New York City, Chicago, and Pitts. 
burgh. 

World Trade Directory Reports on “La 
Colonnata” and Ditta A. Miagelli being pre. 
pared. 

86. Lebanon—Georges S. Azar (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, commis. 
sion merchant, sales/indent agent), Rue de 
Syrie, Beirut, wishes to obtain manufactur. 
ers’ agencies only for all types of Army sup- 
plies, such as textiles, communications and 
sound equipment, hospital and hotel sup. 
plies, photographic film (raw and finished 16 
mm.), and paper supplies, for sale to the 
Lebanese Government. He is now in the 
United States until August 24. U.S. address: 
“% Rohner Gehrig Co., 15 Moore Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary New York City and 
Chicago. : 

87. Netherlands—Willem L. van der Wal, 
representing Nederlandsche Snelpersen Fab. 
riek “Mercedes” (manufacturer, exporter), 84 
Distelweg, Amsterdam N., is interested in 
selling printing machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive August 3, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address is not known 
at this time, but Mr. van der Wal can be 
contacted at the International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, where his firm will be an exhibitor. 
Itinerary: New York City and Chicago. 





percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used. All 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions, A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent ar 
applied to such transactions, Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador,—‘‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, plus a 5 percent tax on exchange transactions 
and a 1 sucre per dollar charge. ‘‘Semiessential’’ im- 
ports are paid for at the effective rate of 15.175 sucres per 
dollar plus a 5-sucre per dollar surcharge. ‘ Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free-market rate plus a 1 
sucre per dollar surcbarge and a 5 percent tax calculated 
on the basic selling rate. ‘‘Restricted’’ imports are paid 
for through the use of exchange derived from certain 
specified exports which are “‘compensated,” at rates 
determined in the free market plus the usual tax, charge, 
and surcharge. Nontrade remittances are effected at 
the free-market rate. 

Nicaragua,—Essential imports and authorized non- 
trade transactions are paid for at the official rate plus 
charges and a 5 percent exchange tax. Authorized non- 
essential imports are paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which are usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances are 
made at the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy, Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, preferential A and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apri 18, 1950. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports. and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar, applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions, 
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88. Norway—-Otto Moen (manufacturer), 
16 Kjelsaasveien, Oslo, is interested in mar- 
keting a stapling machine known as 
VARIA and will attend the International 
Trade Fair in Chicago. Scheduled to arrive 
July 26, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. U. S. address: % Atlantic Hotel, 316 
South Clark Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Itinerary: 
Chicago and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

89. Pakistan—Hosung Merwanji Kanda- 
walla, representing Eastern Automobiles 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), and Kandawalla and Company (im- 
porter), both located at The Mall, Lahore, 
is interested in contacting automobile engi- 
neers and dealers and members of allied 
trades, as well as manufacturers of machin- 
ery and plastic goods. Will also visit Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago. Scheduled to 
arrive August 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Hollywood, and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Reports be- 
ing prepared. 

90. Singapore—Low S. Joo, representing 
s. J. Low Bros. & Co. (importer, exporter, 
factor, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 18 
Battery Road, is interested in canned food- 
stuffs, fresh and dried fruits, automobile ac- 
cessories, drafting and other papers, old 
newspapers, wheat flour and cereals, haber- 
dashery, and novelties. Scheduled to arrive 
August 25, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
2% months. U.S. address: c/o Fidelity Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., 150 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, 
New York, Rochester (N. Y.), Akron, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

91. Switzerland—Walter Latscha, Jr., rep- 
resenting Walter Latscha (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, sales agent, handling scales and 
butchers’ and bakers’ machinery), 67 Stamp- 
fenbachstrasse, Zurich, will attend the Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Chicago, where he will 
represent his firm in its own booth. Sched- 
uled to arrive July 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 to 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o René Forster, 912-920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United States from 
this Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
tach country. 

Air-conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Acoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Greece. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Japan. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Finland. 

Bakeries—Portugal. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—British Honduras. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
ind Dealers—lItaly. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Panama. 
Brewing-Equipment Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia, 


dugust 7, 1950 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreement Program 


Tariff Renegotiations With 
Cuba on Cotton Wiping 


Waste and Cotton Felt or 
Batting 


The Governments of Cuba and the United 
States will begin on August 18, 1950, in Wash- 
ington, the renegotiation of the Cuban rates 
of duty applicable to cotton wiping waste 
and cotton felt or batting. 

Interested persons are invited to express 
their views orally or in writing regarding any 
aspect of these negotiations to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information. Written 
communications should be addressed to “The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.,’”’ and, if possible, ten copies 


o) 


of the statement or letter should be fur- 
nished. The closing date for receiving views 
is August 17, 1950. , 
At the time the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was negotiated in 1947, 
cotton wiping waste was entered free of duty 
under Cuban tariff item 112—-B, and cotton 
felt or batting was entered free of duty under 
either 112—A or 112-B, and the United States 
Government had understood that such tariff 
treatment would continue under the Agree- 
ment. However, the Cuban Government has 
not agreed with this interpretation and has 
reclassified these two products, making them 
dutiable under 128—-D at 35 cents per kilo- 
gram. Since it has not been possible to reach 
agreement between the two Governments 
regarding the proper tariff classification, it 
has been agreed to negotiate the rates of 
duty which should be applicable to them. 





Chemical 
foundland. 

Feedstuff Importers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—New Zealand. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manu- 
facturers—Panama. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
turers, and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Newfoundland. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Bolivia. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Hong 
Kong. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—New Zealand. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Iraq. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters—Dominican Republic. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Ceylon. 

Marine-Control Equipment and Instru- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Norway. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Hong 
Kong. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Tu- 
nisia. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Iraq. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Haiti. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Hong Kong. 

Optical-Goods Manufacturers—Australia. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Petroleum Industry—Ecuador. 

Petroleum Industry—Nicaragua. 

Petroleum Industry—Norway. 

Petroleum Industry—Pakistan. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Egypt. 

Photographic-Supply and Photographers— 
Lebanon. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Norway. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Portugal. 


Importers and Dealers—New- 


Manufac- 





Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Cuba. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Netherlands. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 


Publishers—Union of South Africa. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Canada. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Hong 

Kong. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Quarries—Venezuela. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Egypt. 

Railways—Algeria. 

Railways—Guatemala. 

Railways—Lebanon. 

Railways—Netherlands West Indies. 

Railways—Paraguay. 

Roofing-Material Manufacturers—Italy. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Ceylon. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information— 
Italy. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Australia, 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Chile. 

Sugar Mills—Costa Rica. 

Textile Industry—Cuba. 

Textile Industry—Iraq. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—El Salvador. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Chile. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Hong Kong. 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various of- 
ficial and unofficial sources: 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Japan. é 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Germany. 





Belgian Congo’s Glassware 
Imports 


Imports of glassware into the Belgian 
Congo during the year 1949 exceeded $700,000, 
compared with $650,000 during 1948. The 
United States has supplied approximately 40 
percent of the Belgian Congo market; how- 
ever, this situation is not expected to con- 
tinue, as production of glassware in the 
Congo has begun. 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 37) 


gold and silver ware, toys, iron goods, per- 
fumes and cosmetics, textiles, heating and 
lighting, chemical products, artcrafts, sport 
articles, office equipment, vehicles and ac- 
cessories, paper and writing goods, shoes and 
accessories. A wide variety of other goods 
was also shown, including clocks, watches, 
and optical instruments, smokers’ requisites, 
advertising media, basketware, musical in- 
struments, photographic supplies, glass and 
porcelain, and miscellaneous merchandise. 
Reports indicate that exhibits at this Fair 
reached prewar standards of quality and 
quantity, as a whole, and particularly in the 
following lines: foods, liqueurs, leather goods, 
underwear, porcelain, jersey goods, toys, and 
Christmas-tree decorations. Marketing 
methods were also of prewar standards— 
which appears to have been one of the main 
reasons why the high expectations of suc- 
cess for the Fair did not materialize. Some 
felt that the unexpectedly low number of 
visitors may be an indication that consumer 
needs are being satisfied and that two fairs 
a year can be justified only if exhibitors are 
able to develop new techniques and prod- 
ucts. Perhaps after a study of modern mar- 
keting methods, a full concentration on one 
fair a year by exhibitors and buyers might 
achieve better results. 

High prices were reported to have been a 
definite obstacle to business. While export 
transactions were said to have exceeded those 
of former Fairs, the devaluation of the schil- 
ling (effective November 26, 1949) did not 
entirely have the hoped-for result. Repre- 
sentatives of various firms stated that their 
foreign sales would have been much greater 
if exports could have been made at the pre- 
mium rate of 26 schillings to the dollar 
instead of at the mixed or trading rate of 
21.36 schillings to the dollar. 

Protective tariffs of other countries were 
also a check to foreign trade. The classic 
example quoted is the United States 70 per- 
cent import duty on jersey dresses, one of 
Austria’s traditional export products. 

For firms desiring to participate in future 
Vienna Fairs, it may be noted that the Fall 
Fair will be held from September 10 to 17 and 
the Spring Fair from March 11 to 18, 1951. 
The Fair is held at the Messepalast, Wien 
VII, Messeplatz 1, under the auspices of the 
Wiener Messe A. G. The main stockholders 
of this company are the municipality of 
Vienna and the Austrian Government 
through Credit-Anstalt Bankverein. The 
principal officials of this company are Bruno 
Marek and Paul von Stetten. Interested 
persons may also deal with the Fair’s United 
States representative, the Austrian Foreign 
Trade Office, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y., 0' with the Austrian Consulate General, 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. The 
total atailable space at the Vienna Fair is 
70,000 square meters (1 square meter— 
10.7639 square feet), 15,000 square meters of 
which are in the Fair Palace in the city and 
55,000 at the Rotunde in the Prater. Tech- 
nical, agricultural, and forestry shows are 
held in the spacious grounds in the Prater 
Park, while other exhibits are housed in the 
Messepalast. In Vienna transportation is 
available by means of trolleys, taxis, and 
busses; persons from abroad may reach 
Vienna by plane, train, or automobile. 

Hotel accommodations may be obtained 
through the Wiener Verkehrsverein, Vienna 
I. Schubertring 6. For the information of 
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Exchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries | 





[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the | 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 
who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. j 
ments for forwarding to such readers requested data. | 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers j 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New Y n 


The Director of the Areas 


He will be glad to make arrange. 


ork, 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported " 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Pound: Free 
Frane: Regular 


Australia 
Belgium 


Foreign bank notes 


Dollar: 
Official 


Canada 


Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia- Koruna. . 
Denmark : Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc: 

Official _. 

Free 
India §____. Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder _- 
New Zealand__--- Pound__ 
Norway. -- , Krone 
Philippine Republic_- Peso__- 
Poremees............ Escudo 
South Africa_- Pound. 
Spain___-- Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden_-_-_._- Krona_.- 
Switzerland. _- Franc 


United Kingdom Pound... 


*Nominal. 


1 Average is based on quotations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter. 


2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24. 


Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified, 


3 
4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
5 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 

6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17. 


NotTe.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. 2 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, NewMee” 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. \ 
quotations subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


Monetary unit 

















Average rate 
Latest 
available 
’ quotati 
1948 1949 me Nals Sa 
| (annual) (annual) (monthly 1950 ' \ 
| ts feeew . re 
$3,2122 | $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2, 2316 
. 0228 . 0220 . 0199 0198 
an 1, 0214 
oa 
1. 0000 . 9749 . 9091 9091 : 
9169 9288 . 9046 ‘9081 
2. 2784 . 2085 " 2085 
. 0201 0201 . 0201 . 020) 
. 2086 1912 *.1449 * 1449 
3.0049 4, 0047 
3, 0032 4, 0030 0029 . 0029 
. 3017 2771 . 2087 2087 
3767 3453 2627 | 64 7 / 
3. 5048 3. 6507 2.7729 2.77% ‘Ol. 
. 2016 1848 *.1402 *. 140) i 
1. 4972 . 4963 4963 
. 0402 . 0388 . 0348 . 0345 
4.0075 3. 6662 2. 7838 2.7 
6.0913 | 
4297 | 3281 38 
. 2782 2548 *. 1933 * a 
. 2336 2331 . 2314 | . 2303 
4.0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 
The following countries followed suit and devalued 






Average exchange rates and daily 











Americans who may wish to make their own 
arrangements, the following Viennese hotels 
are most frequented by American business- 
men: Astoria, Vienna I. Kaerntnerstrasse 
32/34; Graben, Vienna I, Dorotheagasse 3; 
Krantz-Ambassador, Vienna I, Neuer Markt. 
Exhibitors requiring electric power for the 
operation of their exhibits will find available 
at the Vienna Fair 220 AC and DC voltages, 50 
cycles, and some 380 AC. The Fair manage- 
ment will deliver the displays at the exhibi- 
tion booths immediately before the Fair 
starts and will take them away afterwards. 
Storage space, however, is available through 
a forwarding agency which has rooms in the 
Messepalast. For protection of exhibits, spe- 
cial Fair insurance against fire and theft is 
available to a pool of all local insurance com- 
panies. Fire fighters will be present through- 
out the Fair, as well as special guards. 

The approximate rental for exhibit space 
per square meter in the Messepalast is 100 
schillings, and at the Prater, 70 schillings (26 
schillings=US$1). Printed instruction 
booklets will be issued to all exhibitors plan- 
ning to participate in this event. Charges 
are aso made for water, power, telephone, 
and listing in the Fair catalog. Retail sales 
are not permitted at the Fair. To assure the 
maximum success possible, the Fair manage- 
ment usually launches, well in advance, a 
publicity campaign through the media of 
press and radio, as well as by posters, bro- 
chures, and placards. The usual import reg- 
ulations are waived on products to be 
exhibited for the period of the Fair, and 
goods are permitted to be exhibited duty- 









free under bond. However, as in most coun. 
tries, duties must be paid and import reg-# 
ulations must be complied with before goods 
may be sold. 

The number of exhibitors will vary little, 
because of limitations of space; some 2,300 
are expected to be represented at the fall 
event. The number of applications from 
foreign firms for exhibition space, however, 
has increased during the past few years. It 
is expected that 400 foreign firms will ex. 
hibit at the Fall Fair of 1950, compared with 
380 at the recent Spring Fair. The com- 
modities that will be emphasized at the Fairw 
will be those Austrian products which al- 
ready have proven successful in the for- 
eign market, such as costume jewelry, 
leather goods, shoes, petit point, lingerie, and 
clothing. 




























United States Impresses Norse 
Foundry Men 






The Norwegian Productivity team No. 2 
which toured American foundries a feW 
weeks ago under ECA sponsorship, expressed 
great satisfaction with the trip on their 
turn to Oslo. All of the members agree 
that they had learned much which would h 
of great value to Norwegian industry. The 
were particularly impressed by the high r¢ 
of production per man, the high quality ¢ 
the technical equipment, and the effecti 
methods of transportation in the foundries, 
And, American hospitality was simply won- 
derful, they said. 
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